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Coming Events 


Embarrassments_ are often caused by_ conflicting j 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 


important gatherings were known long enough im, | 


advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The Buzetin will’ “print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 


: 
FEDERAL COUNCIL oF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE — 
CoMMITTEE 
New? York, Ne Yastancmist cco meers ere April 24 


FEDERAL COUNCIL oF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE 
New: York, N; Yaupesreserteesccsacess ee May 22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Youngstown, Ohio 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN Caner” ne 
UeiS eA. cs ae ons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... Meg Oe: hiatbleae. May oe 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, ae See Cue TS IN 
U. S. (South) va. i 
Miontreat, Ni Coz tonerte aa aiacinie niece sicig May sus 


NorTHERN BApTisT CoNVENTION 


Kansas City) Moy) Sanececccwiis sinseiess 4 June 3-8 
; Leg Cre 
GENERAL SyNoD, REFORMED CHURCH IN’ AMERICA 
Asbinny iba ic: ANGa) erence scma: Gwe Len: 4 
we | iA as 
ASSOCIATION OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES 
oF COUNCILS oF CHURCHES ; 
Ghicasowrllls shrec ear ooctere cachet: June 20-22 
CONFERENCE—RETREAT ON EVANGELISM 
IN orbittelid. Massy mick cenie mieten Siac ie ne 24-26 


GENERAL CONVENTION, Conaxscation AND. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
Seattle, | Washie jesueeeecee eee Fune 25-July 3 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, SEVENTH Day, Baptist 
CHURCHES 
iATEredieN,. Yio \ccre meee sees August 18-23 


NATIONAL Baptist CoNVENTION 
Atlanta, iGay eve. ware eee September 9-14 


NationaL CounciL, Protestant EPIscoPAL 
CHURCH 


Detiver,;s Colo. 1. vite iateints So ekae “September 16— 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


AN EASTER CANTICLE 


n every trembling bud and bloom 
. That cleaves the earth, a flowery sword, 
[ see [hee come from out the tomb, 

Thou risen Lord. 


b every April wind that sings 

_ Down lanes that make the heart rejoice 

Yea, in the word the wood-thrush brings, 
fi hear Thy voice. 


Lo! every tulip is a cup 

To hold Thy morning’s brimming wine; 
Drink, O my soul, the wonder up— 

Is it not Thine? 


The great Lord God, invisible, 
Hath roused to rapture the green grass; 
Through sunlit mead and dew-drenched 
dell, 
I see Him pass. 


His old immortal glory wakes 
The rushing streams and emerald hills: 
His ancient trumpet softly shakes 


The daffodils. 


Thou art not dead! Thou art the whole 
Of life that quickens in the sod; 
Green April is Thy very soul, 
Thou great Lord God. 


—CHARLES Hanson Towne. 
(From The Lyric Year: Mitchell Kennerly) 
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Something New 
in Church Cooperation 


Je ROULDER. CUE Yeeethe: . great 
A Hoover Dam is now to come into 
being—a miracle of engineering. 
Something that a few years ago would have 
seemed an almost equal miracle is happening 
in the plans for the church life of this new 
community: the various denominations are 
cooperating in developing a single church 
that will serve them all! 

Under the leadership of Dr. William R. 
King, of the Home Missions Council, and 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Coun-_ 
cil, the representatives of four Protestant 
communions — Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist and Episcopal—came together at the 
site of the new city on March 3, the day be- 
fore the bids for the dam were opened, to 
consider what they should do for the welfare 
of the people who will live there during the 
seven years, more or less, while the dam is 
building. They proceeded to organize “The 
Hoover Dam Interdenominational Religious 
Council” and voted to recommend that, out 
of their several missionary funds, a perma- 
nent church plant should be cooperatively 
built. 

And the most remarkable thing is still to 
be told: A Roman Catholic representative 
met with the Protestant groups for the sake 
of planning cooperation with them in meet- 
ing the moral and religious needs of the new 
community. 

Who said there is no such thing as prog- 
ress? 
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When Life 


Tumbles in 


OTHING that we have read in a 
N long time carries more of the 
spirit of Easter than the words 
which Bishop William F. McDowell spoke 
to a little group of his friends soon after the 
recent death of his wife. While giving an 
informal greeting to some Methodist col- 
leagues who had gathered in Washington, 
feeling their sense of deep sympathy, he 
opened his heart to them concerning the loss 
he had suffered, speaking as follows, as re- 
called by a personal friend: 

“TI was trying the other morning to pre- 
pare myself for the day, not knowing how 
one prepares for such a day, and my mind 
fell upon Gossip’s sermon with its title, 
‘When Life Tumbles in, What Then?’ and 
I saw almost at once that that title wouldn’t 
do. When two people who have lived in 
unbroken happiness together for half a cen- 
tury are seventy-three years old, and one of 
them goes on to be among the just made 
perfect, it isn’t true to say that life tumbles 
in. And I came out that morning, literally 
_ into bright sunshine, saying to myself, That 
title isn’t right. It isn’t ‘When Life Tum- 
bles in, What Then?’ but ‘When you see the 
heavens opened and the angels of God as- 
cending and descending, what then?’ ” 


More Than a 
Preface to Morals 


ANY who have felt Walter Lipp- 

M mann’s much-discussed book on 
religion and ethics to be only 

what its name suggests, a preface, will find 
great satisfaction in Ralph W. Sockman’s 
“Morals of ‘Tomorrow’ (Harper and 
Brothers). No less honestly realistic than 
Mr. Lippmann in facing the confusion of 
our time, and hardly less brilliant in his por- 
trayal, Dr. Sockman gets beyond the prefa- 
tory stage and arrives at a basis of Christian 
ethics which is at once intellectually con- 
vincing and practically usable. If his ini- 


- finding a clear place for a solid foundation. 
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tial discussion of “the mistakes of the mo 
alists”? seems at first as negative as Mr. Lip] 
mann’s description of the corrosive “acids ¢ 
modernity,” one soon discovers that Di 
Sockman is drastically sweeping away tk 
cluttering brushwood only for the sake ¢ 


One of the best contributions of Dr. Sock 
man’s study is its incisive analysis of thi 
bearing of some phases of the “new psy) 
chology” on morality. The modern notion o! 
“free self-expression” is subjected to much 
needed scrutiny. What he is saying is, in subi 
stance, that before anyone can really expres 
himself, he must have a “self” to express 
And the average man is only a bundle o: 
half-formed and even contradictory selves 


_ In any one of us, for example, there is the 


making of either a courageous or a craver 
self. Which shall we express? So also witl 
the current emphasis on following one’s im. 
pulses, in support of which the new psychol 
ogy is often invoked. So torn are we by} 
conflicting impulses (acquisitive impulses 
for example, on the one hand, and self-giv: 
ing impulses on the other) that we have t 
ask which impulse we shall follow. If on 
gave free rein to every chance impulse, hi 
inner life would be only an appalling chaos 
The fact is that one who follows every fleet 
ing impulse is not free at all, but a helples: 
slave, driven now in one direction, now ir 
the opposite. One attains either to true free 
dom or to happiness only when he ha 
learned the secret of self-control and so beer 
able to develop a harmonious and integratec 
personality. , 

Another timely emphasis is on the limi. 
tations of the popular humanism, which see 
no reason to be concerned with God, as ar 
adequate foundation for ethical living 
While appreciating the social idealism o: 
many whose vision does not penetrate be- 
yond human values to discern those values a 
rooted in the very nature of reality, Dr 
Sockman makes it luminously clear that th 
humanist, unless he can lay hold of the faitl 
and hope that are associated with the re. 


: ligious view of the world, is always in 
danger of losing the sense of the grandeur 
é nd meaning of life and being dragged down 
into the camp of those who find man only a 
slightly refined animal or an elaborate ma- 


In working out the approach of Christian 
ethics to the problems of the modern world, 
‘Dr. Sockman finds more than a Christian 
‘spirit and Christian principles necessary. 
Indispensable as they are, they must be 
wedded to intelligence in order to become 
) effective in dealing with concrete situations. 
| The conscience has to be informed as well 
/as ardent. Emphasis is therefore laid on a 
/ more thorough study of social facts as essen- 
} tial to any vital program of Christian ethics. 
} The work of the Research Department of 
the Federal Council of Churches is cited as 
} an illustration of a procedure which will 
| help to give the Church a new measure of 
' moral authority derived from a fuller 
knowledge of the social situations which 
confront the conscience. 


We Applaud a New 


Latin American Policy 


always qualified to appraise the 

more technical problems in the re- 

lation of our Government to weaker peoples, 

they have a vital concern in the basic ques- 

tions of justice involved and desire that all 

native populations dependent upon us be 

dealt with in ways that make their rights and 

_ welfare the fundamental factor. We, there- 

fore, rejoice in two recent incidents that in- 

dicate such a policy on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary Stimson’s statement of policy as 
to recognizing newly formed Latin Ameri- 
can governments will give general satisfac- 
tion since it clearly declares that the United 

States acknowledges “‘the right of other na- 
tions to regulate their own internal affairs of 
government.” His definite rejection of the 
accretions to the Monroe Doctrine which 
have been developing for more than a gen- 


— —— 
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LTHOUGH churchmen are not al- 


eration, causing anxiety and resentment in 
South America, should make for interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill. 

The recent announcement that our Ma- 
rines are to be withdrawn from Nicaragua 
and a civilian appointed to be the American 
Commissioner in Haiti and another civilian 
to be the Governor of the Virgin Islands— 
both in place of former military men—is 
additional evidence of wisdom in dealing 
with our neighbors. Experience shows that 
the rights and welfare of dependent native 
populations are as a rule more adequately 
safeguarded by men whose lifelong educa- 
tion and habits of mind have been civilian 
rather than military. 


We Deplore the Delay 
on the W orld Court 


HE failure of the Senate to consid- 

er the World Court Protocols dur- 

ing the last session is a grievous dis- 
appointment to the churchmen who have | 
long been convinced that the United States 
should promptly join the World Court. 
American membership in the Court is needed 
to make it in a true sense the World Court. 
Such membership will give it increased pres- 
tige and ability to render the service essential 
to enduring peace. 

General O’Ryan’s statement on March 
12 at the White House, voicing the convic- 
tions of a delegation representing many or- 
ganizations, was much to the point. “Our 
absence from membership in the World 
Court,” he declared, “has weakened the 
Court in a double sense. It has afforded oc- 
casion for sinister implication in regard to 
possible policies which might underlie our 
attitude, and it has withheld from the Court 
the full measure of the prestige and strength 
which it should possess, and which it is im- 
possible for it to have without the member- 
ship support of so powerful a people as 
ours.” 

Confidence in peace is the world’s chief 
need today. Only so can rampant national- 
ism be curbed, reduction of armaments re- 
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alized and economic recovery made prac- 
ticable. Mutual confidence in each other’s 
good faith in keeping the peace and in work- 
ing for peace is basal to the success of the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932. Prompt 
acceptance of membership in the Court 1s 
one of the essential factors. Delay casts 
doubt on our earnestness for world peace. 
Delay, moreover, until next December, to 
consider the World Court Protocols will 
probably throw the question into the com- 
plications of partisan politics of the next 
presidential election. 

The demand in many quarters for a 
special session of the Senate alone (it is not 
necessary to convene Congress as a whole) 
to deal with the World Court question 
seems justified. We believe the churches 
would give President Hoover cordial sup- 
port if he should decide to issue such a call. 


If a Man Sees God— 


WO ways there are of propagating 

truth. One is the way of organiza- 

tion; the other is the way of contact 
or contagion. The first we know all about. 
If we wish to run a party, or found a college, 
or start any scheme, we organize. Many a 
pastor feels that he is no longer a preacher 
of righteousness or an ambassador of God, 
but only a promoter and an organizer— 
every day there are so many meetings, so 
many committees to be appointed, so many 
conferences to be held. 

The Church itself is one of the most im- 
pressive illustrations of organization in all 
the history of man’s undertaking. What a 
vast variety it has of educational methods 
and of plans, most of them valuable and es- 
sential, for the furthering of its work. But 
it is well to recall again and again (and Eas- 
ter is a peculiarly appropriate time) that or- 
ganization did not play a very large part in 
the life of Jesus. The Church of the Apos- 
tles’ day was not so much an institution as an 
inspiration. It was a spiritual fellowship 
which was to spread by way of personal con- 
tagion. Jesus counted upon the dynamic in- 


‘vision of God, it will be the seed of a glori- 
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fluence of life upon life for producing a nev 
world. It was His faith that if you get # 


ous life. When that is really planted, mer 
will dedicate themselves to God’s cause, ane 
create a society. If one person has such ar 


experience of God, the group of persons 


with whom he is assonieeal will soon find the 
contagion of it. 

Pythagoras is said to have required a a 
period of a year of silence as an initiation 
into the business of philosophy, because, he 
said, there was nothing to talk about until 
the beginner had learned how to see the in- 
visible. No one is qualified to enter the deeps 
of philosophy, still less to contribute to the 
religious needs of the world, unless in the 
temporal he can see the eternal, in the ma- 
terial the spiritual. 


Facing An Issue 


AST fall when a conference was called 
to consider the problem of securing 
suitable places of meeting and _ hotel 
accommodations for gatherings that 

include white and colored delegates, the 
large response indicated a growing concern 
on the part of religious organizations which 
are facing this problem. The discussion at 
the conference and the request that the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Race Rela- 
tions set up a committee for continuing 
study and recommendations showed, more- 
over, an earnest desire for information as to 
methods which may be employed to insure 
arrangements without racial discrimination. 

The interest in this problem has shown 
itself none too soon. The experience of the 
Student-Faculty Conference in Detroit 
when the careful hotel arrangements of the 
executive committee were disregarded, re- 
sulting in the withdrawal of most of the 
Negro delegates and some of the whites, has 
brought the whole question to a dramatic 
head. Can cooperation be expected from 
minority groups which are subjected to dis- 
crimination? Can Christian organizations 
continue to come together for united 


’ 


if 


bs 
3 
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thought and planning when one portion is 


deprived of the basic principle which un- 


derlies the organization—that of Christian 
fellowship? 

_ This question of hotel arrangements is 
also involved in the larger issue of the whole 
relationship of the colored minority to the 
white majority in religious organizations. 
‘Many denominations and interdenomina- 
‘tional groups deplore the fact that their 
Negro members are not more active. In ex- 
planation of this seeming indifference a Ne- 
gro leader said recently: “For a long time 


"we were content to sit by like children and 
) take what was given us, but more and more 
we are coming to feel that unless we have a 
“part in the planning, in the discussions, in 


the activities from the very beginning we 


would rather go our own way even though 
we may not do things as well.” 


The minority racial groups in our re- 


 ligious organizations do not ask the impos- 


sible. 


What they do expect is that there 
shall be an awareness of their existence as an 


. Integral part of the group and a recognition 
_ of the basic elements of justice and courtesy. 


Through Presbyterian Eyes 


(Reprinted from the Presbyterian Advance) 
rT . ; 


T WAS the writer’s privilege to be a 
member of the Interchurch Confer- 

ence on Federation, held in 1905, 

out of which the permanent organization 
known as the Federal Council grew. Dur- 
ing the next ten or fifteen years he was ac- 


_ tively identified with the work of the Coun- 


cil, but the pressure of other duties made it 
impossible for him to continue in that close 


relationship. Hence, for ten or twelve years, 


he has been watching the work of the Coun- 
cil from the outside, with no personal re- 
sponsibility whatever for its policies and ac- 


_ tivities, and he has tried to weigh its value 


to the Christian cause in comparison with 


various other organizations with which he 
_ has been well acquainted. 
disconnected point of view that the convic- 


It is from such a 


D. 
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tion has grown that the Federal Council has 
come to be what the United Presbyterian 
General Assembly says it is, an essential in- 
strument for the churches. 


“What the Federal Council has at- 
tempted and accomplished was comprehen- 
sively expressed in two sentences adopted by 
the Northern Baptist Convention: ‘Under 
its charter the Federal Council has done its 
work for now more than two decades, rising 
from small beginnings, gathering about it 
many of the ablest and most constructive 
minds of the churches in this generation, 
constantly enlarging and widening the scope 
of its work and influence, until it stands to- 
day among the most efficient and useful ex- 
amples of interchurch cooperation anywhere 
in the world. Through it the influence of 
the constituent churches is being felt in all 
the great religious, social and moral move- 
ments of our day.’ 


“It is a fact that the influence of the con- 
stituent churches is now felt, not only 
throughout the country, but across the seas; 
and it is safe to say that the churches of the 
United States could not possibly wield any 
such influence if they acted separately and 
were not bound together in one organization 
through which may be expressed that ever- 
growing conviction of how Christian prin- 
ciples should be applied in all spheres of hu- 
man activity. It is also true that in the 
Federal Council have been gathered ‘many 
of the ablest and most constructive minds 
in the churches’ and through that Council 
men of foresight and deep conviction are © 
able to express Christian ideals which are 
but dimly discerned by the masses of church 
people. Because dimly discerned by the 
many, denominations standing alone would 
not commit themselves to such ideals, for it 
is always true that the people as a whole lag 
behind clear-visioned leaders. In the Coun- 
cil, however, prophetic spirits of the 
churches are able to make cooperatively an 
impression which could not be made when 
they stood alone.” 


The New Paganism and the Coming Revival 


By LutTHEeR A. WEIGLE 


Dean of Yale Divinity School, Chairman of the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches 


N MANY CIRCLES it has become the fashion to 

| attack organized religion. A new paganism is 

astir in the world; and there are folk who would 

welcome the news that at last the churches are declin- 
ing in membership and tottering toward oblivion. 

It is not only the churches; Jesus Himself is here 
and there the object of attack. The liberals of yester- 
day. were content to write books and pamphlets on 
“Jesus or Christianity,” contrasting the elaborate 
creeds of the Christian churches and 
the blundering deeds of their mem- 
bers with the simple teachings and 
life of Him whom they call Master: 
But the iconoclasts of today tell us 
that Jesus is hopelessly out of date. 
A professor in one of our women’s 
colleges, writing on “The Twilight of 
Christianity,’ refers to Jesus as “an 
obscure Palestinian peasant” whose 
teachings, “in so far as we know of 
them ... are not only archaic but even 
destructive of any advanced civiliza- 
tion.” 

But the present is not the first time 
that there has been open and wide- 
spread opposition to the Christian 
churches. The fact is that the Yale Divinity School, 
like Andover, Princeton, and other theological semi- 
naries, had its inception in an evangelical revival of 
religion in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and that this revival was preceded by a period of 
skepticism, infidelity, and antagonism to Christianity. 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century the 
moral and religious life of America touched a low 
ebb. At Princeton, in 1782, there were but two stu- 
dents who professed to be Christians; at Bowdoin, in 
1810, there was one. A _ revival at Yale had 
swelled the membership of the college church in 1783; 
but seventeen years later there were but five student 
members. When Lyman Beecher entered Yale as a 
student, he found that most of the senior class were 
infidels, and called one another Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, etc. 

But in that same year a new president came to Yale 
College—Timothy Dwight, grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards. A resolute opponent of the current deism 
and infidelity, he met the situation with good humor, 
sound judgment, human sympathy, and the intellectual 
resources of a great teacher. And in time, he won 
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the battle. In 1802, the college experienced a revival 
of religion. One-third of the student body professed — 
conversion; and one-half of these became ministers. 
Three times again before President Dwight’s death, 
in 1808, 1812, and 1815, like movements of religious 
quickening were experienced at Yale. 

What happened at Yale happened at other collegedd 
At Williams, in 1806, a group of five students, driven 
by a thunderstorm to seek shelter under a haystack, 
talked and prayed together concerning — 

“the moral darkness of Asia” and re- 
solved to go as missionaries to the. 
peoples of that continent. In due 
time they addressed a plea to the 
churches of Massachusetts to send 
them; and their pleas was answered 
by the organization of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

What happened in the colleges hap- 
pened everywhere, in cities and towns 
and villages, in settled countryside 
and in camp-meetings upon the 
frontier. People turned to God again. 
Under the leadership of Francis 
Asbury, Methodism became a power- 
tul counter-agent to the vogue of infidelity, and sent 
its tireless circuit-riders, like shuttles weaving some 
vast web, throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists 
united in the sacramental meetings which brought 
about the Great Revival in Kentucky. Alexander 
Campbell and Barton W. Stone moved men mightily 
by their plea for a simple apostolic Christianity. In 
New England, from 1797 on, the Congregational 
churches experienced the revival of religious life which 
is generally known as the Evangelical Awakening. 


The Evangelical Awakening checked the spread of 
infidelity, gave fresh life to the churches, and brought 
about a remarkable increase in their membership. It 
was responsible for the beginnings of home missionary 
effort and of the foreign missionary enterprise. It 
led to the founding of Christian colleges and academies 
and to the establishment of theological seminaries for 
the training of ministers. It stimulated the organiza- 
tion of philanthropic societies, initiated the Sunday 
school movement in this country, and gave impulse to — 
the beginnings of religious journalism. 


a 


an 
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Our PresEen¥F PAGANISM 


The time in which we are now living is in some 
respects strangely like those closing years of the 
eighteenth century which I have described, when skep- 
ticism, atheism, and infidelity were the vogue. We, 
too, have been at war; and war has been followed by 
extravagance and by an appalling prevalence of crime 
and immorality. Old conventions are shattered; re- 
straints are denounced as unwarranted repressions of 
individuality ; liberty is confounded with lawlessness. 


_ Russia, like France in that earlier day, has embarked 


upon a warfare against Christianity. John Dewey is 
not unlike Hume in his emphasis upon habit, his de- 
spite of metaphysics, his denial of eternal truths, and 


his limitation of the human mind to the observation 
and handling of particular facts. 
once pamphleteered against the God of the Christians, 
"we now have Henry L. Mencken. Atheism has again 
. become blatant, and societies devoted to the propa- 
ganda of irreligion are striving to make headway. 


Where Tom Paine 


The foes of Christ have never been more open in 
their antagonism than today. It is not merely that 
men are drawn away by pride and lust, by love of 
comfort, by spiritual dullness and inertia; there are 


'. those who deliberately reject Him. His way of life is 
derided as a code for weaklings and slaves; His reve- 


lation of God is ridiculed as a mere phantasy of the 
imagination. - Personal liberty, free expression, is the 
cry of a jazz age which is fast losing all standards of 


5 goodness and beauty and truth. 


The new paganism cannot last. I have too much 
faith in human nature and in the love and power of 


_ God to believe that this sort of thing can go on for 


very long. There are already signs of its breaking up. 
The disillusionment and the sense of futility which it 
begets have been poignantly described by Walter Lipp- 
mann in his Preface to Morals and by Joseph Wood 


_ Krutch in The Modern Temper. 


I believe that we are upon the threshold of a great 
revival of religious faith. The world is beginning to 
sense its spiritual hunger. Just as the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, with their barren deism and 
open infidelity, were followed by the Evangelical 
Awakening, the Great Revival, the Methodist Move- 


_ ment, and the fervors of Pietism, we may expect that 


the denials and excesses of present unbelief will lead to 


a new spiritual awakening. In some respects it will 
doubtless be like that of the early nineteenth century— 
it will be quiet, without noise or cataclysmic overturn- 
ings, but as pervasive as leaven and as powerful as 
the rays of the sun. In other respects it will be differ- 
ent—it will, I think, be less individualistic and more 


; social-minded ; less emotional, and better grounded in 
, the understanding of the laws of nature and of life; 
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less given to escape from the world, and more eager to 
remake the world and to build therein the City of God. 


How THE RevivaLt May Come 


Such a revival will not come through the mere re- 
assertion of old authorities or the reiteration of time- 
worn dogmas. Weare living in a different world from 
that of our fathers. We need, not the forms of the 
old-time religion, but its spirit. The times demand of 
us, not the mere transmission of a moral and spiritual 


’ heritage, but creative thinking and adventurous action. 


We must labor and pray for insight and understanding 
to discern what is right, and for power to do the right, 
in this vastly complex world of. our day. 

To this end, we must in all of our thinking and 
doing, consistently maintain a social point of view, 
and have courage to explore the possibilities of the 
social gospel. Let none think, because I mention self- 


“indulgence in drink and sex as vices of present-day 


paganism, that I am blind to its subtler and more 
perplexing aspects—to the economic injustice, indus- 
trial exploitation, political chicanery, and race barriers 
which cramp and hinder uncounted multitudes in their 
quest for the abundant life, impede the growth of 
genuine democracy, and prevent the realization of 
human brotherhood. I cite the problems of drink 
and sex because they are so obvious, so challenging 
and so fundamental. There is no hope of developing 
a conscience sensitive to the subtler evils of social in- 
justice in the minds of men who cannot think straight 
and live decently in these respects, who are distracted 
by drink and obsessed by lust. We are hearing today 
that society has no right to regulate what have hitherto 
been regarded as personal habits, and that what men 
and women choose to do with their bodies is solely their 
own business, and in no sense an interest of society. 
These are counsels that darken knowledge. It is as a 
necessary measure of social welfare and in defence 
of the common good, that society passes laws prohib- 
iting the liquor traffic, and expressing its interest in 
the integrity of marriage and family life. We must 
gain, keep, and refuse to surrender, the social point of 
view in dealing with these as well as the other per- 
plexing problems of our time. 


We must, again, in all of our thinking and doing 
maintain the educational point of view, God’s work 
demands not less, but more, of human intelligence than 
the transient interests of the day. In morals and 
religion no less than in politics, business, industry and 
the sciences, the quest of truth demands severe self- 
discipline, a full measure of honest labor, and com- 
plete intellectual integrity. We must seek again to 
make religion a vital part of the education of our 
children; we must regain for the cause of Christ the 
great colleges of this land which were founded in His 
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name; we must make our own faith intelligent; we 
must accept and use to all good ends the tremendous 
resources which the sciences and the arts are placing 
at our disposal. 

Finally, we must in all of our thinking and doing 
maintain the evangelistic point of view. We are not 
our own; we are God’s husbandry, God’s building. 
Our lives well up from forces wide and deep as the 
universe; they are rooted and sustained in Ultimate 
Reality. It is the faith of the Christian that the heart 
of Reality stands revealed in Jesus Christ, that God 
is what Christ showed Him to be. That faith, that 
Gospel, has lifting, saving power. Evangelism is not 
to be defined in terms of method, but in terms of 
attitude, spirit, and faith. It is a great mistake to 


limit our thought of evangelism to itinerant revival- 


ists, or even to preachers and preaching. Any method, © 
any movement, any institution that brings the Gospel — 
of Jesus Christ to bear in vital, effective, saving power — 


upon the lives of human beings, men, women or 
children, old or young, is in the true sense of the 
term evangelistic. 

In the power of the Spirit of God let us meet the 
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paganism of our day with a social gospel that is con- — 
tent to leave no part of life and no child of God out- © 


side of the Kingdom, with an educational program 
that enlists in the cause of Christ the whole range of 
human powers, and with an evangelism wide enough 


to include the full redemptive purpose of Him who — 


came that men might have life and have it abundantly. 


How the Churches C ooperate at State Universities 


By Witu1aM Linpsay Younc, Director of University Work, 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


of higher education in this country than re- 

ligion. In every instance, religious concern 
motivated the founders of our colleges and universities. 
In a pamphlet of 1643 it is stated concerning Harvard 
that it was founded to “advance learning and perpetu- 
ate it to posterity dreading to leave an illiterate min- 
istry to the churches.”’ William and Mary was founded 
in 1693, “that the church of Virginia may be furnished 
with a seminary of ministers of the Gospel.” The 
charter of Yale records that its purpose was that 
men “may be fitted for public employment both in 
church and civil state.” Princeton, founded in 1748, 
had as its “chief aim” furnishing the church with “a 
pious and learned ministry.” Columbia’s charter 
states, among other things, that “the chief thing that 
is aimed at in this college is to teach and engage the 
children to know God in Jesus Christ.” The charters 
of Pennsylvania, Rutgers, Brown and Dartmouth also 
show the genuine religious interest of their founders. 


N O ACCENT is more clear in the early history 


Advancing beyond colonial days to the national 
period of our history we find the same religious moti- 
vation in the founding of the denominational colleges. 
Denison College, of the Baptists; Ohio Wesleyan, of 
the Methodists; Oberlin of the Congregationalists ; 
and Wooster of the Presbyterians, are all fair ex- 
amples of the interest in Christian education. In our 
country higher education is the child of the Church 
and remained under the control of the Church until 
quite recent times. 


The rise of the state university since the middle of 
the last century brings us to a new juncture. Our 
federal law which separates Church and State makes 
it impossible for a state university to make provision 
for religious instruction. This means that we have 
approximately 400,000 young men and women getting 
their education under secularized influences. The 
State does not disbelieve in religion, it just leaves it 
out of the educational process. 

Most of the administrative officers and teachers at 
these tax-supported schools welcome the approach of 
outside religious agencies as they try to meet this 
situation. This is not only the conviction of those 
whose primary interest is in the advancement ‘of the 
cause of Christ. It is also the judgment of the admin- 
istrative officers and professors on the campus. While 
the officials cannot make the university responsible for 
Christian work, they are usually sympathetic toward 
any move the Church may make along this line. 

At almost the very beginning of these schools, the 
Y.M.C.A. caught the vision and began to function on 


the campus in the interest of religion. This movement. 


did a pioneer work. No other agency was active ; it had 
the advantage of being independent of denominational 
control. The Church will always be indebted to the As- 
sociation for the manner in which it met the situation. 
Yet, with all its praiseworthy features, the Church 
came to feel that more needed to be done. Twenty 
years ago, when the Church saw her young people go- 


ing to state universities in increasing numbers, she real- | 


a 


ih 
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_ ized the tremendous significance of this. As a result 
we have the coming of the university pastor. The ma- 
‘jor denominations, through their official boards, cre- 
ated departments for the development of this new 
phase of religious work. The Catholics have their na- 
tional student organizations known as the Newman 
Clubs. The Methodists have the Wesley Foundations, 
and the Presbyterians the Westminster Clubs. Other 
denominations have similar organizations. 


One of the most heartening phases of the new 
movement is the tendency of the denominational uni- 
versity pastors to work cooperatively. The average 
layman sees no real reasons for a multiplicity of de- 
nominations, and the impatience with divisions is 
intensified in the student mind. 


This interdenominational mindedness on the part of 
. the church representatives expresses itself in various 
b, ways. At Cornell University, for example, practically 
» all the university pastors (including the Jewish rabbi 
and the Catholic priest) have headquarters in the same 
building on the campus. At the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under a similar plan, all the religious work is 
unified and integrated in the Association Building. 
The latest interdenominational work to be organized 
- along this line is at the University of California. At 
East Lansing, Mich., there is an interdenominational 
agreement which binds together four great denomina- 
tions as the People’s Church for the common purpose 
of “ministering to the religious needs of the student 
body of Michigan State College and the resident popu- 
lation of East Lansing, Mich,” 


Another phase of this merging of interest is found 
in the interdenominational university pastor, as at the 
University of Montana, where several denominations, 
_ in cooperation with the local ministerial association, 
_ support one man who is to work on the campus as the 
representative of a united Protestantism. 


The path of advance in meeting the university chal- 
lenge is in this direction. If the Church is to meet, on 
the one hand, the growing dislike of denominational 
emphasis and the significant opportunity, on the other, 
_ it will have to confront the campus with a unified pro- 
. gramand leadership. Certain values accrue from such 
an approach which can be had in no other way. 


_ The present writer served for a number of years as 
an interchurch university pastor. At the very outset 
of his ministry he was given an unusual introduction. 
_ The ministerial association of the city, which spon- 

_ sored the movement, sent a letter to every clergyman 
_ in the state, saying that “it is not the thought that 
the appointment of the interchurch university pastor 
will relieve the churches and pastors of the city of 
any obligation to minister to the university constit- 
uency. There will be the utmost cooperation with 
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him. He stands to minister impartially to every group, 
including those who have no church affiliation or pref- 
erence.’ It was his experience that several projects 
could be attempted on the campus which would have 
been embarrassing had he represented but one church. 
When school opened in the fall and a freshman con- 
vocation was called, he spoke to all on the religious 
side of student life. He rendered a service by the use 
of a circulating library on such major themes as “Be- 
lief in God,” “The Personality and Message of Jesus,” 
“Science and Religion,” and “Missions.” He organ- 
ized the faculty into a group for the purpose of con- 
ducting a religious forum. By this and other means 
a most sympathetic attitude was developed among 
these professors in their relationship to the Church, 


In visiting a class in French, it occurred to him that 
the students might be interested in a bilingual Testa- 
ment. He explained the nature of these Testaments 
and showed how one could gain a knowledge both of 
languages and the Bible at the same time. As many 
as 250 students at one time were thus studying the 
New Testament in a foreign language. In visiting a 
professor of sociology, he learned that the professor 
knew very little about the official position of the 
Church with reference to social religion. He there- 
fore secured information from the social service de- 
partments of the major denominations and was given 
the professor’s class of twenty-seven high school 
teachers for such time as was needed to present the 
social thought and activity of the Church in our own 
time. This proved so profitable that other classes in 
the department were turned over to him for the same 
purpose. 

Another illustration of a fruitful field of service 
was among the foreign students. He took a group 
representing three different nations—Russia, Ger- 
many, and the Philippine Islands—to churches where 
they were invited to speak, and thus contributed to a 
better understanding among nations and of the foreign 
missionary enterprise. These foreign students also 
carried on activities in the interest of world peace 
throughout the entire state. An international orches- 
tra of twenty-four pieces was organized by one of the 
Russian students and concerts given both on the 
campus and in the churches of the city. These stu- 
dents should go back to their respective countries as 
ambassadors of goodwill, as many foreign students do 
not. In more than one case, a student has been won 
from a purposeless life to the cause of the Christian 
movement in his own country. 

Will the Church meet the present-day challenge of 
the universities of our country? The answer to that 
question will be found when we answer another one. 
Are our churches willing to forego their special de- 
nominational interests for the cause of Christ? 
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Blazing a Christian Trail Around the World 


By W. M. Danner 


General Secretary, American Mission to Lepers 


non-Christians of the world than the work of 

the Mission to Lepers,” recently wrote Gandhi 
in his paper Young India after a visit to a Mission 
Leper Home. “It is a matter of humiliation for us,” 
he continued, “that the very necessary and humane 
work of looking after this portion of distressed hu- 
manity should be taken up solely by Christian foreign- 
ers. All honor to them, but what of us?” 

Another Indian paper, none tog sympathetic to 
Christian efforts for India’s welfare, wrote: “We 
have often felt critical about the missionary zeal of 
the Christians but we confess candidly and with all 
humility that when such accounts of the Christian 
initiative and effort as the report of the work of the 
Mission to Lepers reach us, we for once feel that 
indeed the Christians have not forgotten Christ. The 
Mission to Lepers is a living tribute to the Great 
Friend of Lazarus and the Friend of suffering hu- 
manity.” 

Leprosy is everywhere and therefore must be 
treated by an agency that can cut across all geo- 
graphical and denominational lines and deal with one 
common problem around the world. Such an agency 
is the Mission to Lepers. 

The relation of the denominational mission boards 
to the Mission to Lepers is a simple one: The foreign 
mission boards finance the missionaries; the Mission 
to Lepers finances the leper stations. Thus, the ap- 
pointed missionaries supervise the leper stations, 
usually without extra compensation. The Mission to 
Lepers provides all expenses for buildings (including 
hospitals, homes for the untainted children of leper 
parents, and churches) and also for the equipment 
and maintenance of these leper colonies, as well as 
for out-patient clinics and traveling dispensaries— 
rather recent developments. The Mission also sup- 
ports a number of specialists doing educational and 
religious work in government leper hospitals. 

In each land where there are lepers—and it is esti- 
mated that there are between two and three million 
in the world—the Mission seeks to make a demon- 
stration of what should be done by the government. 
This demonstration includes the establishment of 
model hospitals where lepers are fed, clothed, and 
treated for leprosy and its predisposing causes, and 
taught useful occupations which not only facilitate 
their cure but fit them for life after their dismissal 
if they are cured. The religious and social work con- 


ee IS no more stinging challenge to the 


ducted in the colonies is an aid to good morale and 
hopeful psychology, which are recognized by the’ 
medical experts as of almost equal importance with. 
the medical treatment. 

In Japan the government saw the work that was 
being done for lepers by the Christian churches, and | 
has taken up the cause of the lepers, since 1909 es- 
tablishing six leper hospitals throughout the country. © 
Last November the heads of the Mission’s asylums in © 
Japan and Korea were summoned by the Empress / 
Dowager to appear at the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, 
where each one was given gracious recognition for 
meritorious work, a complimentary scroll and a silver 
vase, also sums of money, to be repeated each year 
for five years, to be used in progressive work in their 
leper stations. 

An additional fund of $5,000 annually for ten years 
will be available for the establishment of a Founda- 
tion for Leprosy Prevention, and an ambitious thirty- 
year program has been proposed for the extinction of 
leprosy in Japan, which will cost the government 
$18,500,000. . 

This is one of the most encouraging recent proofs 
of the effectiveness of the trail-blazing that was started 
half a century ago by the Mission to Lepers. 

The gradual awakening of governments to their 
responsibility may be seen in practically every coun- 
try where the Mission is working. Each nation should 
ultimately care for the medical and physical needs of 
its lepers, provide for their proper detection and seg- 
regation, and build the hospitals and clinics for their 
treatment. When this is accomplished, the Mission 
can then concentrate its funds and efforts on the 
spiritual needs of the lepers. 


Leprosy IN THE UNITED STaTEs 

We can well realize the uphill struggle which faces 
us in less enlightened lands, when we consider that 
even in our own country the American Mission to 
Lepers worked intensively for three years to enlist 
the cooperation of Congress for an appropriation for 
a leper hospital, after showing by a careful survey 
that there were over 700 lepers in the United States. 

Until 1921, when the Federal Leprosarium was 
finally established at Carville, Louisiana, the plight 
of the lepers here was indeed a sad one. The states 
had failed to provide for them and had, with the ~ 
exception of Massachusetts and Louisiana, side- _ 
stepped the issue. The leper was told to “move on” 
and wherever he went he was unwelcome. 


‘lent. 


pean or Asiatic history following the war. 
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The very term “leprosy” strikes terror in the hearts 
of people, to an even greater extent in our own coun- 
try than in lands where the disease is more preva- 
And yet it has been proved that leprosy is less 
contagious than many other diseases. In fact, it is 
contagious only by direct and prolonged contact with 
a leper. Moreover, the leprosy germ lives only a few 
minutes when exposed to sun and air. With the exer- 
cise of ordinary precautions, the risk to those coming 
in contact with lepers is negligible. 


“Once a leper, always a leper” is no longer true, 
for leprosy can be cured. Hundreds of persons with 
the disease are being dismissed from the leper hos- 
pitals as cured—free from all symptoms and able to 
lead useful, normal lives again. The deadly finality 
attached to the term “leper” is now banished forever. 


Another cheerful discovery about the disease is 
that it is not hereditary. It is not the policy in the 


. Mission leper colonies to permit marriage, but many 
patients arrive at the colonies with little children as 


yet quite free from leprosy. For them provision is 


' made in the Mission’s thirty homes for children, 


where they grow up sound in body and are trained 
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for lives of useful service as teachers, nurses and even 
doctors. 

The Mission to Lepers began its work in India, ex- 
panded to Japan, China and Siam, and now has a rela- 
tionship to relief for lepers at 150 hospitals in forty 
countries. Its latest expansion has been to nineteen 
points in Africa, one of the two remaining continents 
(South America being the other) where there are vast 
numbers of lepers for whom little or nothing has been 
done. 

The homes of the Mission to Lepers have demon- 
strated convincingly to foreign countries how the re- 
lief of lepers and the stamping out of leprosy can be 
achieved. By international cooperation of govern- 
ment leaders, scientists, and all Christians and humani- 
tarian people, the lepers can be cleansed and the 
world freed from leprosv. 

Hundreds of thousands of sufferers from this age- 
long scourge have not yet been reached by the out- 
posts of Christianity. The Mission to Lepers, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, provides the opportunity 
and means of reaching them—and of continuing to 
blaze this Christian trail which was begun nearly two 
thousand years ago by the First Friend of All Lepers. 


Nationalism Contends with Christianity for 


the World’s Youth 


By W. A. VissEer’r Hoorr 
Editor, The Student World, Geneva, Switzerland 


(A youth who, from his watch-tower in Geneva. 
sees what 1s happening to the youth of the world, tells 
what is stirring their hearts.—Editor.) 


O MORE amazing phenomenon is found in 
the life of youth today than the growth of 


nationalism. Whether we look at the different 
countries of Europe or at those of Asia, we are struck 
by the tremendous power which it exerts over the 
younger generation. The curious thing is that this 
mood of nationalism is stronger today than it has 
been in some of the most difficult moments of Euro- 
What is 
the explanation? A rapid survey of some of the 
more important nationalist movements may give us 
the necessary background for an answer. 

In Italy we find the Balilla Movement, which counts 
no fewer than two million members. Its purpose is 
the physical, educational, social and military training 
of youth under the auspices and in the spirit of the 
Fascist party. Its genius may perhaps be character- 


ized by this quotation from a speech of Mussolini: 
“Oh, Italian youth of all schools and workshops! 
Make sure that the fatherland does not fail to fulfil 
its glorious future. Make sure that the twentieth 
century sees Rome, the center of Latin civilization, 
become the ruler of the Mediterranean—the light- 
house of all nations.” 


No movement has led to such an eruption of na- 
tionalism in recent months as the “national-socialist” 
movement in Germany. The word “movement” is 
used advisedly because it is typical of the national 
socialists that they do not think of themselves as 
merely a political party, but rather as a great moral 
and spiritual force. Its success has been especially 
great among youth. It has a strong sense of mission 
and lives by the most absolute of disciplines—the 
“imprimatur” of Hitler must be given to every. na- 
tional-socialist publication. 


In Finland, a similar movement has come up largely 
as a reaction against the activities of the Commu- 
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nists. It is called the “Lappo’” Movement. Here, 
again, students and younger people are in the front 
ranks of propagandist activity. While the move- 
ment is, on the whole, of a constructive nature, it has 
led to certain regrettable infringements upon the law 
of the country, as one may see from the various cases 
of kidnapping of politicians who do not sympathize 
with the Lappo principles. 

Hungary has its “Levante” Movement, with strong 
military inclinations. France has its Action Frangaise, 
which does not influence practical politics to a large ex- 
tent, but which acts as a powerful leaven in the whole 
intellectual life of the country. Student riots in 
Prague, in Warsaw, in Vienna and in Bucarest— 
most of them of an anti-Semitic nature—are also due 
to the new nationalism. 

Little need be said about China and its great na- 
tionalist movement. More recent is the tremendous 
outbreak of national feeling among Indian youth. A 
glance at the papers of the Indian youth movements 
shows to what extremes of sacrifice and physical suf- 
fering students are willing to go for the sake of the 
national cause. It is estimated that half of the whole 
student population of India has been either in prison 
or on strike. It is an open secret that of Indian stu- 
dents studying in Western countries a great many are 
deeply interested in Communism, and that not for 
social but for national reasons. 


It is hard to explain these facts from a purely 
political angle. While it is certainly true that the 
political situation in the various nations referred to 
is strained, it is also true to say that there is in most 
cases no more reason for nationalism today than 
there was, say, five or ten years ago. Moreover, even 
if politics are the main factor in the new growth of 
nationalism, we have yet to explain why politics influ- 
ence the life of youth to such an extraordinary extent 
today, while in other periods youth has so often been 
completely indifferent to the values of state or nation. 

The real explanation must be sought in a deeper 
realm than politics. Speaking of national socialism, 
Thomas Mann has rightly said that it could not have 
had such an amazing growth if it were not supported 
by spiritual values which have their relative justifica- 
tion and logical necessity. What, then, are these 
newly discovered values which exert such a spell over 
many young people today? 


DistLLUSIONMENT OVER “FREEDOM” 


It would seem that we are face to face with a vio- 
lent reaction against the dominating conceptions of 
the age of our fathers. The main characteristic of 
that period was that it believed in freedom, in auton- 
omy, in the rights of the individual and in self- 
expression. It was the last of many generations of 
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iconoclasts, who rejoiced in getting rid of the re- 
mains of mediaeval and Reformation culture. As 
result the idea of the nation had lost much of its 
meaning, because first came the individual, then the 
nation. But in our days, as Tillich has said, man 
has become uncertain in his autonomy. He regrets 
that life has lost its transcending goal. He has become 
free, but with Nietzsche he asks: “Free for what?” 
He is unemployed in more senses than one. It is one 
of the deepest tragedies of our day that many young 
people had to go to war in order to find, for the first 
time of their lives, that certain goals might be greater 
than themselves and that post-war days meant for 
them a return to meaninglessness. At the same time 
the “rationalization” of life has tended toward the 
uprooting of humanity from the closely knit groups 
in which it used to be divided. The lonely individual 
of the big city, without clear concepts as to right or 
wrong, has replaced the villager who lives and acts 
as a member of a definite group with definite stand- 
ards which protect and guide him. Democracy has 
proved a process of dissolution rather than of inte- 
gration. Men are counted by their noses; the hier- 
archy of values has broken down. 


Is it then astonishing that in our day reaction 
should have come, and that men ask themselves if 
discipline might not be of greater. value than free- 
dom, if a hierarchical upbuilding of society may not 
relate us more definitely to each other than the déra- 
cement resulting from industrialism, if absolute 
values should not again come to dominate our lives 
instead of the elastic desires of untold individuals, 
and if the nation should not have right of way before 
the citizen? 


This, then, is the spiritual background of much of 
our modern nationalism. This is what gives it its 
power and conviction and makes it so tremendously 
attractive to the young—that it presents a message 
which seems to strike at the root of our modern ill- 
nesses and which seems to be able to create a new 
world. 

Nationalism appears as a new religion. The pathos 
and enthusiasm of its adherents indicate true devo- 
tion. The characteristics which Rudolf Otto found 
to be typical for all religions, the elements of awe, 
of the sacred, are there. The worship of the nation 
with its sacraments in the adoration of the flag, of 
the great national leader, of the national anthem, 
draws to it the sentiments which formerly only the 
churches could arouse. Charles Maurras has spoken 
of the “Goddess France.” In a Fascist periodical we 
find the following words: “If we call Mussolini our 
god, we express the mood of untold numbers, espe- 
cially of the young. For them he is a god of a great 
faith with martyrs and heroes, which is the only oasis 
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in a world plunged in materialism.” In national so- 
cialism the cult of the “mystic force of German 
blood” is advocated. And we read in a periodical of 
the same movement: “Be diplomatic with the Chris- 
tians, do not give them immediately the ‘Edda’ in- 
stead of the Old Testament”! 

And is not something similar happening in the 

East? Dr. Datta has said: “Nationalism as an in- 
spirational power has become a substitute for religion. 
The expressions of the racial inheritance have become 
semi-sacred.”’ : 
_ But if in these movements faith has found its abso- 
lute in the nation, it is inevitable that the existing 
religions become tools for nationalism. Are there not 
many countries where religious life today depends 
for its dynamic much more on the national than on 
the purely religious motive? William Martin has 
‘told us that Islam today is strong in countries the 
‘independence of which is threatened by the Western 
nations, but that it is weak wherever countries are 
freed from foreign domination. It has recently, also, 
‘become clear in a new way how the Vatican depends 
‘for its influence, especially in Central Europe, upon 
nationalist moods. 

We are, then, face to face with a new faith which 
‘is as convinced of its own orthodoxy, as enthusiastic, 
as aggressive as any faith ever was. In a time in 
which so many have no goals for their lives, it is one 
of the few things which are still able to give meaning 
to otherwise meaningless lives. 

What does this mean for Christianity? What 
should our attitude, as Christians, be toward this new 
_ development? 


Tue Curistian VIEW 

In the first place, we must recognize its force. We 
must understand what we are up against. The na- 
tional ideal is per se more attractive than the interna- 
tional because it can express itself so much more 
definitely. The very fact of common inheritance, 
common culture, common language makes it more 
plastic and fascinating than any international ideal 
- with its necessary vagueness can ever be. Can we 
soothe ourselves with the idea that progress will inev- 
itably lead toward the internationalization of man- 
kind? Certainly not, for even if the economic and 
technical life of humanity is internationalized in the 
fullest possible way, we may yet find ourselves up 
against pure nationalism in cultural and political life. 
Moreover, we must recognize the very positive ele- 
ments in the new nationalism. There are few 
movements in our time which are effectively protest- 
_ ing against the superficial individualism of past gen- 
erations. Its call to take our relation to an organic 
whole seriously, to think of it as bigger than and 
prior to ourselves, is a necessary warning. God has 


—— 
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not created us as unrelated atoms, but as members 
of great collectivities which we may not despise or 
minimize. 

But while this is true, we cannot accept the new 
faith in a wholesale way just because it is a new 
faith, because it has found an absolute which tran- 
scends the absolute of Christianity. In so far as it 
has done this, it is idol-worship. God does not exist 
for the nation, but the nation exists for God. Ours 
is the responsibility to re-discover the prophetic note 
of the Old Testament, to speak to the nations as did 
Amos and Jeremiah, to preach the word of the Ruler 
over all nations. “Seek Me and ye shall live’ was 
spoken to the nation of Israel. Wherever the nation 
seeks itself, it has cut itself off from the life-giving 
contact with the Eternal. There is no chosen nation; 
all nations are chosen for particular realizations of 
God’s will. 

Just because the national ideal seems so much more 
tangible than the indefinite international ideal, it is 
literally true that no internationalism can win the day 
unless it is based on something even more concrete 
than the idea of the nation. The only reality which 
transcends the nation and which is truly and won- 
derfully concrete is God, because He is personal. 
Thus it becomes clear that internationalism by itself 
cannot help us. The brotherhood of men is a beauti- 
ful dream unless it be based on the actual Fatherhood 
of God. We are not brothers, but we can become 
brothers if, in obedience to Him, we realize our com- 
mon sonship. 

If. this is true, we see that Christianity is not a 
luxury, a nice addition to the international ideal, not 
one of the many moral forces which may help some- 
how to establish peace. We realize that the Gospel 
is the indispensable basis for a truly international life 
and that we will never arrive at it unless we are 
willing to pay the price of obedience to God. 


Fellowship of Prayer 
The circulation of the Fellowship of Prayer, the 
manual for personal devotions during the Lenten sea- 
son prepared by the Federal Council’s Commission 


_on Evangelism, reached a total of 700,000 copies dur- 


ing February and March. This is a most impres- 
sive indication of the interest in personal religion 
and in the new spirit of unity which makes such a doc- 
ument welcome in nearly all denominations. 

The attention given to the Fellowship of Prayer 
by the daily press has been phenomenal. As a result 
of the friendly interest of Federal Council Associates 
in many communities, more newspapers have pub- 
lished the daily sections of the Fellowship of Prayer 
than in any previous year. 
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CHURCHES LAUNCH CAMPAIGN IN SUPPORT OF 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


‘around are increasingly mindful of the ex- 
traordinary opportunity that will come in con- 
nection with the General Disarmament Conference in 
1932. The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches has been giving prayerful 
thought to this surpassingly important matter. At 
its meeting on February 27, on recommendation 
from the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, the view was officially expressed that the 
opportunity afforded by the Disarmament Conference 
will be “(1) to prevent another overwhelming war 
calamity for which the nations are even now pre- 
paring in the name of defense, (2) to reduce the 
crushing load of war preparation under which the 
nations are staggering, and (3) to promote mutual 
confidence and cooperation among the nations in 
their common tasks for the general welfare of all.” 
“In view of the treaty and moral obligations of the 
United States and of all the nations signatory to the 
Versailles Treaty to carry out their disarmament 
pledge to Germany, made when they compelled her 
to reduce her army and navy to the dimensions and 
status of a police force,” the Federal Council rec- 
ommended for the consideration of the churches the 
following program: 

“1. Active and constructive participation by the 
United States in the Disarmament Conference. 

“2. Unceasing emphasis on the moral obligations of 
the Peace Pact. 

“3. The appointment as members of the American 
delegation to the General Disarmament Conference 
of the strongest possible civilian leaders (with such 
technical advisers as may be needed), men who are, 
committed to the principles and familiar with the 
programs that are basal to the achievement of endur- 
ing peace. 

“4, Actual reduction, not mere limitation, of sea, 
land and air armaments. 

“5. Progressive reduction of military budgets. 

“6, Immediate abolition of all government prep-. 
arations and appropriations for poison-gas and 
disease-germ warfare. 

' “7, Establishment of a Permanent Disarmament 
Commission to supervise the observance of the dis- 
armament agreements.” 

Among the items in the Program of Activities, as 
recommended by the Administrative Committee, the 
following might be mentioned: 

Preparation and circulation of a popular Petition 
addressed to President Hoover; 


. LL MEN OF GOODWILL the world 


April, 19; 


Cooperation with Christians of other lands in pre- 
senting to the General Disarmament Conference the 
united desire and viewpoint of the Christian churches 
of the world; § 

Promotion of a Youth Petition to the Disarmament 
Conference ; ‘ 

Securing of appropriate actions by national, state, 
and local church bodies ; 

Promotion of the cooperation of Roman Catholics: 
and Jews; 

Promotion of the observance in all lands of a Day 
of Prayer for the Disarmament Conference ; 

Making Armistice Sunday (November 8) a day” 
for special services in all the churches. 

Providing for a representative of the Commissiaal 
and of the Federal Council to attend the General Die 
armament Conference. * 

At the request of the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, Rev. Henry S. Leiper, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission on Relations with 
Churches Abroad and of the American Section of the 
Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, went 
to Paris in February to communicate the plans of the 
Federal Council to the churches of Europe, through 
the Executive Committee of the Universal Christian 
Council. Happily the Executive Committee of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches was meeting in Paris at practically the 
same time. Both of these bodies took definite action. 
The Bishop of Winchester, Chairman of the Life and 
Work Executive Committee, proposed and the com- 
mittee adopted a resolution urging the churches in 
the various countries “to take effective measures to 
impress upon their governments and peoples, and in 
particular upon the conference at Geneva, the vital 
necessity of definite and progressive steps in disarma- 
ment, if the signatures of the Paris Pact are to be 
honored and full effect given to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” Certain members were ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the World Alliance in ap- 
propriate plans. 

At the World Alliance meeting, Mr. Leiper pro- 
posed that (1) a national petition in each country 
be addressed to the chief executive thereof, urging 
cooperation in the objective of the Disarmament Con- 
ference; (2) that a series of official votes and reso- 
lutions by official church bodies be addressed in each 
country to the chief executive thereof expressing the 
will of the churches for universal reciprocal disarma- 
ment, and (3) that an international petition, signed 
by individuals in all the churches, be addressed to 


Fr 
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the chairman of the Disarmament Conference, urging 
action in the direction indicated. The British Coun- 
cil presented a proposal for a call to universal prayer. 
During the discussion of the proposal for an inter- 
‘national petition, it was brought out that a more 
effective procedure would be to encourage a sepa- 
rate petition in each country, addressed to the chief 
executive of its government, which could be reported 
to the Disarmament Conference. 


It was decided at Paris: (1) That through the 
National Council of the Alliance, a call should be 
sent out for universal prayer for the success of the 
coming Disarmament Conference; (2) That the Na- 
tional Councils should be requested to arrange for 
national petitions in their countries, to be addressed 
to their governments, urging them to cooperate actively 
/in the Disarmament Conference; (3) That the Na- 
tional Councils should be asked to initiate a series 
of votes and resolutions, to be passed by official 
church bodies and addressed to the respective gov- 
ernments, expressing the will of the churches for 
general reciprocal disarmament; (4) That a small 
sub-committee prepare for the consideration of the 
‘Executive some statement in the form of a resolution 
or petition that might be submitted to the Cambridge 
Conference, this Committee to consist of Lord Dick- 
‘inson (England), Pastor Jézéquel (France), Pro- 
fessor Siegmund-Schultze (Germany), Professor 
Zilka (Czecho-Slovakia), Dr. Atkinson, and Mr. Fox. 


The representatives of the Life and Work Con- 
tinuation Committee agreed to endorse these actions 
outlined by the World Alliance Executive Committee. 
It was resolved that the terms of any resolution on 
disarmament to be presented to the Cambridge Con- 
ference of the World Alliance should be submitted 
_to Dr. Garvie (England) and Dr. Stange (Germany ) 
_ for their comments. It was also agreed that it should 
be suggested to the National Councils of the World 
Alliance that they should confer with those bodies 
which represent the Life and Work Movement in 
their countries so that wherever possible common ac- 
tion might be taken. 


In the United States, it has been decided by rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Council of Churches and 
of the World Alliance, in consultation over the rec- 
ommendations of the Paris meetings, that the Fed- 

j eral Council, as inclusive of the American Section 
of the Life and Work Council, shall, through its 
_ Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, 
assume leadership in the matter of a general church 
i petition or petitions, and encourage national church 
‘bodies to take definite actions. One of the chief 
functions of the Federal Council will be that of as- 
sembling comprehensive information concerning ac- 
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tions taken. It is hoped that, when the Disarmament 
Conference meets, a thoroughly representative dele- 
gation of church leaders from all over the world 
may be able to appear before the Conference and pre- 
sent a summarized statement of the petitions, resolu- 
tions and other official actions designed to express the 
moral convictions of Christian people. The World 
Alliance, through its Committee on Disarmament and 
its many representatives throughout the land, will 
continue its campaign of education and seek to secure 
support for the prophetic and thoroughgoing disar- 
mament stand which the American Council of the 
Alliance has in view. 


LEADERS Maker PLans FoR EVANGELISM 


The mid-winter meeting of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism was held on March 13, 
with a most encouraging attendance. Bishop A. R. 
Clippinger of Dayton, Ohio, the Chairman, presided. 


The report of the Executive Secretary, Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell, was gratifying. Since the meeting of last 
September his report showed a speaking tour that was 
most unusual. He has traveled from one section of 
the country to the other and has spoken to denomina- 
tional conventions, state preachers’ convocations, 
evangelistic conferences, city gatherings, student and 
local congregations. The report of the Pacific Coast 
evangelistic conferences, conducted January 18-30, 
attracted much attention. In Los Angeles, as a strik- 


ing example, a conference was held for two days with 


over 1,000 ministers in attendance. 


Plans for the Annual Retreat at Northfield, Mass., 
were made, the date being set for June 24-26. Each 
denomination is asked to invite at least five others in 
addition to the regular members it has on the Com- 
mission. There will be three outstanding speakers 
invited to address the retreat. Much preparation is 
to be put on the devotional part of the program. 


Action was taken changing the name from “The 
Commission on Evangelism and Life Service” to the 
simpler term, ‘“The Commission on Evangelism.” 


Plans for the largest use of Pentecost were dis- 
cussed. Most of the denominations are hoping to 
make Pentecost, May 24, another climax in the life 
and work of.the Church. Special emphasis during 
the fifty days after Easter is to be placed on conser- 
vation of new members, personal devotions, church 
and Sunday school attendance and evangelism. 


The representative of the American Bible Society, 
Mr. Fowle, reported that 1930 was the Society’s best 
year in distribution of the Scriptures among the na- 
tions of the world. 
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A New Observance of Mothers’ Day 


OTHERS’ DAY this year is to have larger 
significance, if plans suggested by Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the Governor 
and a leader of welfare workers in New York State, 
are carried out. Ata tea held at the Executive Man- 
sion in Albany, some time ago, the possibilities of hav- 
ing Mothers’ Day contribute to the relief of depend- 
ent mothers and needy children were discussed. This 
meeting was followed by other conferences in New 
York City and the suggestion seemed to catch the 
imagination. Reports have come in that committees 
have been formed in several states and that a num- 
ber of governors have accepted honorary chair- 
manships. 

Because of the widespread suffering among moth- 
ers and children this winter, from whom more ap- 
peals than ever before have been received, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said: “I ask your help to enlarge the ob- 
servance of Mothers’ Day so that people may think 
not only of their own mothers but of other mothers 
who are less fortunately situated. It would be a fine 
thing to aid the mothers who are in need today in the 
name of mothers who have gone. I think that all of 
us who are mothers would be pleased that what is 
done is not just for us personally, but in honor of all 
mothers.” 


The practical application of her suggestion is that 
mothers be helped wherever they may be found, 
either through a local organization or through the spe- 
cial national committee, of which Mrs. Roosevelt is 
honorary chairman and Mrs. John H. Finley is chair- 
man. Gifts may be designated for a particular organi- 
zation, or, if not so designated, they will be distributed 
by the Golden Rule Foundation, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 


Mothers’ Day gained congressional recognition in 
May, 1914, when the second Sunday in May of each 
year was set aside in honor of mothers, as the direct 
outcome of the work of Miss Anna Jarvis of Phila- 
delphia, who is named as one of the incorporators of 
the Mothers’ Day International Association in Senate 
Bill 8370 and House Bill 28643. 


The Golden Rule Mothers’ Fund Committee sim- 
ply strikes a new note in the nation-wide observance 
of Mothers’ Day. It does not in any way interfere 
with established customs of sending gifts and mes- 
sages to living mothers. It does direct attention, how- 
ever, to the fact that there are a great many mothers 
who are not even remotely affected or helped by pres- 
ent methods of observing Mothers’ Day. It also 
makes a significant challenge to the thousands whose 
mothers have passed beyond the reach of gifts and 


loving messages. At present the only definite thing 
such men and women can do in honor of Mother is 
to wear a white flower. The challenge of the Golden 
Rule Mothers’ Fund Committee to such is that in 
honor of Mother they help other mothers in need. — 

Cuartes S. MACFARLAND. _ 


Personal Religion No. 22 | 
A CREED © ; 


I believe in Human Kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, | 

Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken. 

I believe in Self-Denial, | 
And its secret throb of joy; | 

In the love that lives through trial, | 
Dying not, though death destroy. 


I believe in dreams of Duty, | 
Warning us to self-control— 
Foregleams of the glorious beauty 
That shall yet transform the soul, 
In the godlike wreck of nature | 
Sin doth in the sinner leave, | 
That he may regain the stature 
He hath lost,—I do believe. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven-like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: | 
In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding _ | 
Its perfection,—I believe. | 


I believe in Love Eternal, 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, | 
That beneath the deep infernal . 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still! 
In its patience—its endurance 
To forbear and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph,—I believe. 


—NorMAN McLEop. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. . Address 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, Indicate how many copies desired; order by | 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C., 
$7.00 per M. 


) 
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A Half-Million Smiles 


Reports from Philippines Record Thrilling Reception of Treasure Chests 


is bringing to this country hundreds of 

“thank-you” letters from delighted children 
and teachers for the 28,000 treasure chests, the gifts 
of the children and young people of the United 
States. 

According to the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, under whose auspices the Philip- 
pine project was administered, the results in. those 
Islands, now being reported, are fully as gratifying 
as those secured by the friendship projects to Japan 
in 1926-27 and to Mexico in 1928. The Department 
of Education entered into the spirit of the project and 
attended to the distribution. Practically every class 
in every public school received one of the 28,000 
chests, which the teacher is to keep on her desk for 
school papers, while the 750,000 separate articles in 
the chests were distributed to the children. 


eS MAIL from the Philippine Islands 


A special program was authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Education on December 19, the last day of 
the school term, for the distribution of the individual 
gifts to the children. Parents and friends were in- 
vited to these “elaborate programs.” “Fifty thou- 
sand flowery speeches were delivered, all on the same 
afternoon,” according to the report of Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, of Manila. ‘A half-million sun-tanned lit- 
tle faces were wreathed with smiles by the lovely 
presents which came forth from the friendship 
chests.” 


On December 30, regular Rizal Day patriotic pro- 
grams “were held in the plazas of nearly every town 
in the Philippine Islands. The Treasure Chests were 
brought from the school buildings and piled on the 
plaza platforms. The presidents or governors or 
other high officials made speeches picturing the love 

_packed in every box. Then the superintendents of 
schools or teachers received the chests, after which 


A TREASURE CHEST AT A FILIPINO CHRISTMAS TREE 


youthful Ciceros told how happy and grateful the 
Filipino children were.” 


“The Mayor and Council of Manila built a beau- 
tiful float in the form of an immense Friendship 
Treasure Chest. ... After this float had been paraded 
through the principal streets of the city it was stopped 
in front of Rizal’s great monument in the Luneta and 
Mayor Earnshaw delivered a speech in which he said: 


‘More than simple gifts, the toys in these chests should 
mean to you a message of love, friendship and goodwill. 
Gathered by loving hands from cities throughout the United 
States, and packed with solicitous care for the long voyage 
across the wide Pacific that they may safely be delivered to 
you, each one of the seven hundred fifty thousand little toys 
contained in these chests is a cordial handclasp, an affec- 
tionate embrace, as it were, from American children to 
Filipino children. Like all worldly goods, the gifts sent to 
the Philippines this year by the World Friendship Com- 
mittee of America will sooner or later perish and disappear 
from your view—just as the gifts sent by it to Mexico and 
Japan are now no more—but the feeling of friendship among 
Filipino and American children, in particular, and among 
children all over the world, in general, fostered by this ex- 
change of gifts, is in itself a treasure of inestimable value 
and will forever endure.’ 


“A pretty pageant was staged by American and 
Filipino children. Two American girls and two 
American boys stood on the huge Chest and a crowd 
of Filipino children below called out: ‘Hello, what is 
that ?’ 

“The American children answered, ‘It is a Friend- 
ship Treasure Chest.’ 

“ “What is it for? 

“Tt has come to bring a hundred thousand kilos of 
friendship to the Philippine Islands.’ 

“*Where is it from?’ 

“*From every state in America. More than two 
million children contributed presents. Here are some 
of them. Come closer and see what they look like.’ 

“The Filipino children climbed to the top of the 
Chest and looked in. They shouted with joy: ‘Hur- 


A FLOAT OF WELCOME FOR THE TREASURE CHESTS 
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rah! Let us give three cheers for the children of 
America.’ 


« 


“Then they all joined hands and called out to the 
crowd, ‘Everybody join in singing our national hymn,’ 
and the vast multitude sang ‘America’ and ‘Philip- 
pines, My Philippines.’ ” 


Among the statements which have come to the 
United States is one from Manual Roxas, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the most talked-of 
man among the Filipinos, saying: 

“Tt is a pleasure for me to commend this magnificent 
gesture of friendship on the part of the American children. 
_ The sending of 28,000 Treasure Chests filled with some 
750,000 little presents for the children of the Philippines is 
indeed an affectionate embrace from the American children 
to the Filipino children. The feeling of friendship among 
Filipino and American children is indeed a treasure worth 
striving for. We older people cannot fail to see the signifi- 
cance of this effort to build peace in the hearts of the children 
and we can only hope that the same spirit of love, peace and 
friendship may spread among all nations and peoples every- 
where.” 

Motion pictures were taken, as well as hundreds of 
photographs, some of which\have already reached 
New York. 


Among the hundreds of letters received by the 
Committee on World Friendship among Children, the 
following samples will show the spirit of joy and 
goodwill: 

“T could not express my happiness when I received your 


gift and because of my joy I have forgotten all about our 
lessons during that day.” 


“Tet’s shake hands over the ocean for our new friendship.” 

“As we grow older we will understand even better than 
we do now that the most precious gift that came from our 
American friends was the one that we could see only with 
the eyes of our hearts.” 

Dr. Laubach reports that “the steamships and rail- 
roads of the Philippines continued the spirit of giving 
free service by carrying the chests to every school- 
house in the Philippines without charge.” 


Governor General Davis on December 29, 1930, 
sent a special radiogram message to the children of 
the United States in which he refers to the “wonder- 
ful” chests “packed to the brim with the gold oi 
friendship and goodwill.’ His letter of February 11, 
1931, states that “The project met with great enthu- 
siasm in the schools here and it is felt that the idea 
will have permanent results in promoting good rela- 
tions between the Filipino and American people.” <A 
two-column account of the reception of the chests, 
appearing in the Christian Century for March 11, 
reports that “A missionary who travels in far places 
told me that, even in remote barrios of distant prov- 
inces, the parents and the children were talking about 
this astonishing gesture of kindness from the children 
in the United States.” 


Tue Porro Rico FriEnpsHip Project 


The children and young people of the United } 
States have now the opportunity of extending a hand | 
of friendship toward the children of Porto Rico. Colo- — 
nel Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of the Island, in ~ 


his appeal to the American people, states that 200,- 
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000 Porto Rican children are undernourished and 


starving. The Porto Rico Child Feeding Committee 
has been organized to meet the high moral challenge of 
this emergency situation. 

Arrangements have recently been made for the co- 
operation of the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children with Colonel Roosevelt’s Committee 
through an “interlude friendship project” during the 
months of March, April and May. Friendship Treas- 
ure Chests, such as were sent in large numbers to the 
Philippines, are the goodwill symbol. Each chest will 
contain articles for school use, toys for boys and girls, 
and friendship letters, and, in addition, a card indicat- 
ing how many hot lunches have been provided by the 
sending group (at five cents a lunch). 

An attractive folder giving full directions is ready 
and may be secured from the Children’s Committee 
(289 Fourth Avenue, New York). Teachers in 
church and day schools and leaders of young people’s 
groups of all kinds will find great value in this project 
of love and mercy as well as of friendship and good- 
will. 

Every church school might well make one item in 
its program for observing World Goodwill Sunday 
(May 17) the sending of one or two chests with fifty 
meals each. 


DINNER TO BisHop MCCONNELL 


In honor of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, on the occasion of his 
return froni a six months’ absence, during which 
he has been delivering the Barrows Lectures in In- 
dia, a dinner is to be tendered on Monday evening, 
April 13, at the Hotel Commodore, New York. It 
is expected that Bishop McConnell’s address on that 
occasion will be an interpretation of the present situa- 
tion in India, especially as it bears upon the Christian 
movement, and that it will be his first public utter- 
ance after his return. 

The dinner has been arranged by a special commit- 
tee, appointed by the Administrative Committee of 
the Council and made up of Dr. C. E. Schaeffer, 
Chairman; Dr. F. L. Fagley and Dr. Alfred Wil- 
liams Anthony. 


—we ee 
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THE CHURCHES AND BIRTH CONTROL 


is given in a statement issued on March 20 

by the Federal Council’s Committee on Mar- 
riage and the Home, made up of representatives of 
various denominations. While the report of the Com- 
mittee is not unanimous—a minority emphasizing the 
method of abstinence—the report as a whole is re- 
garded as lending encouragement to the view that, 
under certain conditions, the use of contraceptives is 
morally right and conducive to the protection of 


N GUARDED APPROVAL of birth control 


' mother and child. The Committee is unanimous in 


calling attention to the necessity for “some form of 
effective control of the size of the family and spacing 
of children.” 


The Committee also unanimously agrees that, what- 
ever the final decision of the Church may be, “the 
Church should not seek to impose its point of view as 
to the use of contraceptives upon the public by legis- 
lation or any other form of coercion and especially 
should net seek to prohibit physicians from impart- 
ing such information to those who in the judgment 
of the medical profession are entitled to receive it.” 


. Attention is also called to the fact that, in reaching 


their conclusions on the question of birth control, 
Christians may find guidance “through the researches 
and experience of physicians and men of science as 
well as through the corporate conscience of the 
Church.” 


Throughout its report, the Committee is speaking 
only of birth control within the marriage relation- 
ship. It is recognized that an increasing knowledge 
of contraceptives might enhance the serious evil of 
extra-marital sex relations, but the Committee takes 
the view that this problem has to be met through 
education, and especially religious education, and the 
cultivation of self-control in the interest of the social 
welfare. 


‘ 


The minority of the Committee holds the ground 
that, in view of the widespread doubt among Chris- 
tian people on the use of contraceptives, “it is the plain 
duty of the Christian Church, when control of con- 
ception is necessary, to uphold the standard of absti- 
nence as the ideal.” 


This report of the Committee is the second in a 
series of studies dealing with family life. The first, 
issued in 1929, was a full treatment of ‘‘Christian 
Ideals of Love and Marriage” and furnished the 
spiritual background for the present statement. A 
third study, which is to consider the minister’s part 
in safeguarding marriage, is now in progress. 


The full report, as approved by the Administrative 


Committee of the Federal Council of Churches for 
publication, is as follows: 

“Birth control is nearing the status of a recognized 
procedure in preventive and curative medicine. 
Knowledge of contraceptives is also widely dissemi- 
nated, and the question of their use has become one 
of great social importance. The public therefore has 
a right to expect guidance from the Church on the 
moral aspects. | 


“In conception we are in the presence of the won- 
der and mystery of the beginnings of human life. In 
this mystery the two mates, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, are acting creatively with God. When so 
understood, the circumstances and incidents of concep- 
tion, growth and finally of birth are astonishing mani- 
festations of divine power, and inexpressibly beautiful. 
To be a mother is seen to be the supreme fulfilment of 
womanhood, as to be a father is of manhood. It be- 
comes apparent, also, why sex relations are guarded 
as by a flaming sword, why prostitution is abhorrent 
to the conscience of mankind, and why the instinct 
of the race regards intercourse between unmarried 
persons as immoral and anti-social, A man, said 
Christ, expressing the pure ideal, is not to harbor the 
thought of adultery in his heart. 


“But in the sex relations between husband and wife 
we are also in the presence of another mystery. ‘From 
the beginning of the creation God made them male 
and female,’ said our Lord. ‘For this cause,’ He con- 
tinued, ‘shall a man leave his father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flesh. We have here the passing of shame and the 
realization of the meaning of sex in the divine econ- 
omy, which make the union of the two mates a su- 
preme expression of their affection and comrade- 
ship. These relations, therefore, have their source 
in the thought and purpose of God, first for the crea- 
tion of human life, but also as a manifestation of 
divine concern for the:-happiness of those who have 
so wholly merged their lives. 


“The moral problems of birth control este to do 
with these two functions. of sex. They arise in con- 
nection with the spacing of children, the limitation 
of the number of offspring, the safeguarding of the 
health and ofttimes of the lives of mother and child, 
on the one hand; and, on the other, they arise in con- 
sidering the rightfulness of intercourse in itself with- 
out the purpose of children, and consequently the 


_rightfulness of the use of contraceptives. 


“Physicians have long known that under certain 
physical conditions of the mother, pregnancy is haz- 
ardous to mother and child, and that large numbers 
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of women are so imperiled. Although there are few 
women who do not desire children, the fear of un- 
timely pregnancy rests as a recurring anxiety upon 
most married women for two decades after marriage. 
Even with a healthy mother and a sound inheritance 
of bodily and mental vigor on both sides, too frequent 
and too numerous pregnancies are to be avoided, 
as undermining the mother’s health and as taking 
her from the care of her living children. When the 
mother is not entirely well and the endowment is not 
of the best, spacing and limitations are the more 
necessary. 

“Economic considerations also enter into most cases, 
and in families where the mother must work outside 
the home the question of the number of children and 
of the intervals between them is most acute. Very 
large families tend to produce poverty, to endanger 
the health and stability of the family, to limit the edu- 
cational opportunities of the children, to. overstrain 
the mother and to take from her her own chance for 
a life larger than the routine of her home. 

“The problems of over-population are also involved 
in the consideration of birth control. While over- 
population, with its consequent lowering of living 


standards and provocation to war, is not likely to De- — 
come a general condition in this country for a consid- 
erable period, and, with the development of science 
and of more Christian standards of production and ~ 
distribution, may never become so acute as in many — 
countries of the Old World, it is nevertheless nov 
pressing upon great numbers of homes in which the 
family is too large or the income inadequate. } 

“As to the necessity, therefore, for some form of ~ 
effective control of the size of the family and spacing _ 
of children, and consequently of control of conception, © 
there can be no question. It is recognized by all © 
churches and all physicians. i 

“There is general agreement also that sex “nin 
between husbands and wives as an expression “a 
mutual affection, without relation to procreation, is 
right. This is recognized by the Scriptures, by all 
branches of the Christian Church, by social and 
medical science, and by the good sense and idealism 
of mankind. 

“As to the method of control of conception, two 
ways are possible. One is the use of contraceptives, 
or methods other than abstinence, which may be clas- 

(Continued on page 25) 


A Message on Home Missions and the Nation 


recently held in Washington, D. C., revealed the 
following facts which serve to magnify the 
necessity and importance of Home Missions: 
1—The deepening conviction that democracy is 
both a peril and a promise: without religion it is a 
peril; with religion it is a promise. A nation may 
exist without religion, but it cannot live without 
religion. Until its religious need is supplied, a nation 
is not secure and it cannot be free. The mere trans- 
fer of governmental and social control from the 
self-seeking few to 
the self-seeking 
many is not the 
way of salvation 
for America. It is 
evident that democ- 
racy cannot be 
worked effectively 
or constructively 
without a constant 
and practical recog- 
nition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of 
Christianity: the 
fatherhood of God, 


ike North American Home Missions Congress, 


WILLIAM R. KING 


the brotherhood of man, and the infinite value of 
every human soul. 

2.—The Pe ewiedged failure of all proposed sub- 
stitutes for religion as a cure for our national ills. We 
are profoundly grateful for all that has come from 
science, from culture, from education, and from eco- 
nomic and social reform, but no one of them or all 
combined have touched the tap-roots of our national 
ills: sin and selfishness. Experience has shown that 
the scientific mind, the philosophic mind, the economic 
mind, and the social mind, without the glow of re- 
ligious truth and feel- 
ing, cannot satisfy the 
fundamental needs of 
the Nation’s soul... . 

3.—The ready ac- 
ceptance of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ as 
the solution of our in- 
dividual, national. and 
international problems. 
Thoughtful men and 
women recognize that 
the Christianity of 
Christ rests on two 
commandments: 


ERNEST M. HALLIDAY 


JOHN McDOWELL 


“Love God” and “Love your neighbor.” Obedience 
‘to the first commandment saves the individual, and 
nothing else can save him; obedience to the second 
‘commandment saves the Nation, and nothing else 
can save it. There is no substitute for love in the 

Christianity of Christ. It is obvious that applied 
Christianity registers a three-fold contribution 
_toward the enrichment of the world’s social and 
_ spiritual life by stressing the ethical implications, the 

social obligations and the personal experience possibil- 
ities of the religion of Christ... . ; 


4—The growing recognition of the Christian 
Church as the best instrument for interpreting and 
applying the Christianity of Christ to the needs of the 
Nation and of the world. Other agencies will help, 
but no one of them can take the definite responsibility 
for applying Christianity to the needs of the 
-world.... Plant a church in any community and 
it becomes at once the nucleus of law, order, moral 
~ living and civic virtue. Such communities, multi- 
plied across the states, give character to a common- 
wealth, and such multiplied commonwealths make a 
nation strong by making it righteous. 


5.—The increasing appreciation of the service of 
home missions. The three noblest ‘impulses in the 
human heart are love of God, love of country and 
love of home, and these three impulses unite in home 
missions. These regnant impulses have inspired men 
and women in all ages and in all nations to the high- 
est types of sacrificial living and heroic service. The 
test of a nation’s character and value is the kind of 
men it produces and the type of institutions it estab- 
lishes. The history of America shows that wherever 
home missions go the home is protected, the Church 
is established, the school is promoted, the hospital is 
supported, the community house is encouraged, the 
court is fostered and the State is defended. Through 
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its program of evangelism, home missions regenerates 
the heart; through its program of education it en- 
lightens the mind; through its program of medical 
Service it heals the body; through its program of 
community service it purifies the neighborhood. . . . 


6.—The inescapable challenge of the unmet re- 
ligious needs of the Nation. Notwithstanding all that 
has been done, there are still 10,000 villages in the 
rural life of America today without a church of 
any kind—Jewish, Roman Catholic or Protestant; 
30,000 villages in the rural life of America without 
a resident pastor; 13,400,000 children under twelve 
years of age who are receiving no religious instruc- 
tion; more than one-half of the population of the 
Nation today not connected with any institution rep- 
resenting organized religion. Besides the unmet 
religious needs of these unoccupied areas and un- 
Christianized groups, the life of the Nation is threat- 
ened by sinful attitudes; self-will, the desire to be 
outside the law of obedience; self-interest, the de- 
sire to be outside the law of sacrifice; self-compla- 
cency, the desire to be outside the law of fellow- 
ship. Only the service of Christian love can save 
America from these three deadly foes. 


7—The insistent demand that the Christian 
churches heal their divisions, combine their resources 
and unite their forces in a constructive, cooperative 
effort to meet the religious needs of America. The 
hour calls for a cooperation not only in terms of 
purpose and spirit but in terms of effective organiza- 
tion, genuine promotion and vital service, which 
will eliminate all overlapping and overlooking and 
provide an effective, cooperative program which will 
end the waste of spiritual energy and consecrated 
money in all home missionary work. Cooperation is 
not simply addition, but multiplication. It multiplies 
the power of each in the service of all. . . . What- 
ever may be the view of the Protestant churches of 
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America about organic unity, there certainly ought 
to be no difference about the need and the wisdom 
of a genuine coordination and cooperation in every 
effort to make men like Christ, earth like Heaven, 
and the kingdoms of this world the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


8.—The inspiring evidence of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and generosity in the membership and adher- 
ents of the churches is manifesting itself today in a 
determination that the work of the churches shall not 
suffer by reason of hard times and financial embar- 
rassment. The attitude and all the actions of the 
North American Home Missions Congress demon- 
strated that the appeal is in the cause of home mis- 
sions, and wherever it is presented in terms of need 
and reality, the people respond. It is gratifying and 
encouraging to know that the income of several home 
missions boards is ahead of that of last year. 


These facts constitute a definite and inescapable 
challenge to the Christian churches of America. 
There never was a time in the history of our country 
when the Christian churches were a greater necessity 


of the moral power bestowed by the Gospel of Jesus. 


April, 193] 


than at the present because America was never i 
more need of the spiritual quality which the chure 
contribute to the life of the Nation. Not more leg 
lative statutes, but more of the spiritual conviction: 
of a Christian piety; not more luxuries, but mor 
of the ethical motives that flow from the Christ 
nurture of the churches; not more wealth, but mor 


Christ—this is the supreme and most imperative | 
of our day. 4 | 


Signed: John McDowell, Board of National Mise 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
1 oie 
Ernest M. Halliday, Congregational Chareh 
Extension Boards. 
Charles E. Schaeffer, Board of Home Mise 
sions, Reformed Church in the U. S 
Edward Delor .Kohlstedt, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, Meth= 
odist Episcopal Church. : 
William R. King, Executive Secretary, 
Home Missions Council. b 
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Three Denominations Unite in Porto Rico 


tinct denominational groups, the Congrega- 

tional, Christian and United Brethren, have 
just united in what is to be known as the 
Evangélica de Puerto Rico” (The 
Church of Porto Rico). 
event was brought to the States by representatives 
who were present and assisted at the formal consum- 
mation of the union on January 28. 


() N THE ISLAND of Porto Rico, three dis- 


“Tglesia 
Evangelical 


The new United Church embraces a total of thirty- 
six native organized local churches, most of which 
are located in the larger towns of the former Congre- 
gational territory, on the east end of the Island, and 
the United Brethren and Christian territories, which 
are contiguous atid cover a large section on the south 
coast along the Caribbean. 


The total membership of the United Church is 
3,518. Besides the organized churches, there are 74 
other points where services are being held regularly. 
There are 77 Bible schools, with a membership of 
6,292; 42 young people’s societies, with 1,587 mem- 
bers, and 29 other church societies, with a member- 
ship of 857. A total of $13,416.23 for the work was 
‘raised in Porto Rico last year, the balance of about 
$57,000 being contributed by the boards in the States. 
The property involved, including fifty church edifices 
and other buildings, with a total valuation of $457,- 


News of this significant 


300, is held by the boards for the time being and is 
loaned to the United Church. 

This movement toward union originated in the 
Island itself. While the boards in the States ap- 
proved, the actual working out of the merger was 
left with the Porto Ricans and the handful of mis- 
sionaries working with them. The plan of organiza- 
tion is siniple: the local churches send delegates to 
an Annual Assembly; the Annual Assembly elects 
an Executive Council of fourteen members, which in 
turn elects a President, Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, and which is responsible for carrying out 
the instructions of the Annual Assembly. The first 
president of the Annual Assembly and of the Execu- 
tive Council is Professor F. Saez, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of Porto Rico. 

The new church will continue to cooperate in what 
is known as the Evangelical Union of Porto Rico, a 
cooperative organization formerly composed of seven 
groups, the number now being reduced by this merger 
to five. 

It is expected that the additional administrative 
responsibility which this union places upon the Porto 
Rican Church will result in greatly increasing self- 
support and ultimately lead to an indigenous Porto 
Rican Church, but before this can be approximated, 
economic conditions on the Island must improve. 

Witson P. Minton. 
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HE SEARCHING ANALYSIS of “Protes- 
ik Cooperation in American Cities” made by 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass under the auspices of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, is being 
made the basis of study by groups in various parts 
jof the country. Before the book was off the press, 
the Association of Executive Secretaries of Councils 
lof Churches had made preparation for such studies. 
A study-manual, entitled “Federations and Councils 
‘of Churches,” was prepared by Dr. Ross W. Sander- 
son at the request of the Association. 


| Dr. Ernest N. Evans, Secretary of the Indianapo- 
jlis Federation of Churches and chairman of a special 
‘committee appointed by the Association, has sent to 
interchurch groups the manual and a set of questions 
| suggested by Dr. Douglass’ book, in order to secure 
| the widest possible discussion and study. 


The first group study was made in Indianapolis. 
If the results in other cities are similar to those in 
Indianapolis, there will be developed a consensus of 
opinion which will have important bearing in shaping 
‘the future of the cooperative movement. Here are 
two questions and answers, selected from ten ques- 
| tions discussed and answers made in three discussion 
periods of two hours each: 


\Question—What are the major limitations and 
weaknesses of the federation movement as a whole? 


Answer—The major limitations are found in re- 
strictions placed upon it by denominational limitations 
and personalities. Denominational interest is some- 
times intensified by social and religious traditions. Its 
weakness is in the absence of a religious groundwork 

“that will serve as a basis, and also as a dynamic, of 
achievement in a Protestant unity. 


Question—What is the chief strength? 


Answer—In the great loyalty of federation constit- 


- 4 THE HOLY BIBLE 
A New Translation by James Moffatt 


The Incomparable version for gift, study and devotion. 
“The greatest translation by the man most ably prepared 
to make it.” J. H. Jowett. 


$3.50, $5.00, $10.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st St., New York 4 4 
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Dr. Douglass’ Survey Being Studied 


uents, both lay and ministerial, to the movement as a 
symbol of unity achieved and in process. 


Copies of the study manual, questions, a report 
of the way the study was made in Indianapolis and 
the answers, will be mailed on request, sent to Rev. 
Ernest N. Evans, Indianapolis Federation of 
Churches. 


Roy B. Guitp. 


MA GREAT THEMES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Arranged by Charles W. Ferguson 


“A remarkable collection of sermons by great preachers at 
their best.” The Congregationalist. “You will make no 
mistake in purchasing it.” Christian Advocate. “Every 
sermon is. worth the modest price of the book.” John L. 


Hill, 
$2.00 
RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 


12 East 41st St.. New York iM 
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“No One Loves a Leper 


groaned the blind leper, Durdeshi, who had been 
cruelly driven from home by family and friends, 
and had traveled 60 weary miles in a rickety cart 
over rough roads, to reach a Leper Mission 
Hospital. 

“There are many who love you—and God 
loves you, too,” was the kind reply. 

“Who is this God and who are these people 
who can love a poor blind leper?” he asked. 

* * * x 


Weeks passed; Durdeshi’s pain-wracked body was 
eased. He attended the Mission church services to find 
out about the strange God who had told his followers 
to ‘Cleanse the lepers.”’ 

Soon he declared his eagerness to be a follower of 
this loving Christ. Now his face shines—not alone 
with the bright tropical sun—but with joy and peace 
and health. All because Christ taught his followers to 
love and care for the lepers! 

At 150 Leper Colonies in 40 countries, the Mission 
to Lepers is giving physical and spiritual aid to these 
sufferers. But BECAUSE OF LACK OF FUNDS 
many must be turned away—still believing as Dur- 
deshi did, that “No one loves a leper.” 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INc. 
Room 1119 F, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


I enclose $ to show that some one loves 


Address 
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LEADERS IN THE NEW CHURCH FEDERATION OF BRAZIL 


BraziL Forms FEDERATION 
oF CHURCHES 

Information received from. Professor Erasmo 
Braga and Rev. H. C. Tucker, General Secretary and 
Chairman of the Committee on Cooperation in Brazil, 
tells of the formation of the Federation of Evangeli- 
cal Churches in Brazil. This step was the outgrowth 
of a meeting in Rio de Janeiro on February 3, attended 
by representatives of the Presbyterian, the Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Congregational 
and the Methodist bodies. Professor Braga, one of 
the distinguished Protestant leaders of Latin Amer- 
ica, was elected Corresponding Secretary of the new 
organization. 

The constitution which was approved by the con- 
stituent assembly of the Federation is now before the 
five denominations for their official approval. 

One of the first actions of the new federation was 
to send greetings to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and to request to be 
kept in touch with its work arid literature. 


Interdenominational Conferences on 
Financial and Promotional Problems 


The Hotel Chalfonte, at Atlantic City, N. J., was 
the scene of two important interdenominational con- 
ferences in March. The first was the Annual Con- 
ference on Promotional Work, held March 16-18, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. C. C. Merrill, of the 
Congregational Commission on Missions. 

The question of the advantages and sities: 
of the “unified budget” was discussed by Herman C. 
Weber, Director of the Every-Member Canvass of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., and by 
J. E. Crawford, of the General Board of Lay Activi- 
ties of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. A 
discussion on reaching the individual whose resources 
are not adequately tapped by the every-member can- 


vass was opened by Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the National Council of the Prote 
tant Episcopal Church. The enlistment of the pas 
as a partner was the subject of C. Franklin Wa 
Secretary of Promotion for the General Council 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., and Ralp 
A. Ward, Executive Secretary of the Method 
World Service Commission, interpreted the relatic 
of promotional work and current trends in t 
thought and life of the Church and of the world. 

The Conference on Financial and Fiduciary Mat 
ters, which was in session March 17-19, was er 
fourth biennial gathering on this subject, arranged| 
by the committee of which Dr. Alfred Williams An- 


4 
thony is chairman. pa 


National Child Health Day 


One of the fruitful results of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection has been 
the stimulus it has given to programs for the benefit 
of children and young people. The National Child 
Health Association, which has been accustomed for 
several years to utilize May Day as National Child 
Health Day, has this year adopted as its poster the 
Children’s Charter, formulated by the White House 
Conference. It may be had in two attractive editions: 
‘one on white paper, printed in gold, blue and black; 
the other on ivory-colored stock, printed in black with 
large initial. Both may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, on receipt of the price, which is 20 cents 
and 15 cents each, respectively. An attractive pam- 
phlet giving suggestions for the observance of May 
Day as Child Health Day may also be had on request. 


Marr & Colton Pipe Organs 


Beauty of Tone—Excellence of Construction 


Factory and Main Office 


WARSAW, NEW YORK 


300 Quotable Poems on Jesus 
THE MASTER OF MEN 


Thomas Curtis Clark 


“Incomparable! A singing witness to the mastery of Jesus.” 
G. G. A. in The Homiletic Review. 
“It sings itself into the soul.” The Christian Century. 


At All Bookstores—$2.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. f 
New York 


THE CHURCHES AND BirRTH 
ConTROL 
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ified as such. The other is self- 
‘ontrol or abstinence for longer or 
vhorter periods of time. Both may be 
“considered as forms of birth control. 
“As to the rightfulness of the use of 
tontraceptives, Christian opinion is not 
inited. The problem in its present form 
S a new one. The Scriptures and the 
beumenical councils of the Christian 
Church are silent upon the subject. .The 
urch of Rome inflexibly opposes the 
se of contraceptives as contrary to 
hristian morals. In the Anglican com- 
mtnion opinion is sharply divided, as in- 
dicated by the fact that at the Lambeth 
‘Conference of 1930 the resolution ap- 
proving birth control under certain con- 
jditions was the only vote during the 
conference which indicated division of 
Opinion upon a question of fundamental 
importance. It is known that opinion in 
the churches of the United States is di- 
vided, as is also the medical profession, 
but nobody knows as yet the prevailing 
opinion. Under the circumstances, the 
problem requires unprejudiced study, and 
guidance should be sought from the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life. It 
should be expected that guidance will 
find expression through the researches 
and experience of physicians and men 
of science as well as through the cor- 
porate conscience of the Church. 

“Whatever the final conclusion may be, 
the Committee is strongly of the opinion 
that the Church should not seek to im- 
pose its point of view as to the use of 
contraceptives upon the public by legis- 
lation or any other form of coercion; 
'and especially should not seek to prohibit 
‘physicians from imparting such informa- 
tion to those who in the judgment of the 
medical profession are entitled to receive 
it. 

“So far, the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home is in agreement. But at 
‘this point it has been found necessary to 
express divergent views. Perhaps such 
honest differences, frankly expressed, 
may have compensating value in helping 
Christian people to face the issues in- 
volved, especially since they mirror also 
the perplexity in the public mind. 


“A majority of the Committee holds 
that the careful and restrained use of 
contraceptives by married people is valid 
and moral. They take this position be- 
cause they believe that it is important to 
provide for the proper spacing of chil- 
dren, the control of the size' of the 
family, and the protection of mothers 
and children; and because intercourse 
between the mates, when an expression 
of their spiritual union and affection, is 
right in itself, They are of the opinion 
that abstinence within marriage, except 
for the few, cannot be relied upon to 
meet these problems, and under ordinary 
conditions is not desirable in itself. 
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“But they cannot leave this statement 
without further comment. They feel 


obliged to point out that present knowl- 


edge of birth control is incomplete, and 
that an element of uncertainty, although 
it is small, still remains. More serious 
is the fact that all methods are as yet 
more or less subject to personal factors 
for their effectiveness. Married couples 
should keep these facts in mind and 
welcome children, should they come. 

“The public should be warned also 
against advertised nostrums, which are 
beginning to appear in thinly disguised 
forms in reputable periodicals, and so- 
called ‘boot-legged’ devices at drug stores, 
for which there is no guarantee of safety 
against injury or of suitableness for in- 
dividual cases. It is essential to consult 
the family physician or to go to estab- 
lished clinics or health centers for infor- 
mation or assistance. 

“That serious evils, such as extra- 
marital sex relations, may be increased 
by a general knowledge of contraceptives 
must be recognized. Such knowledge, 
however, is already widely disseminated, 
often in unfortunate ways, and will soon 
be universally known. Guided by the 
past experience of the race as to the 
effects of scientific discovery upon hu- 
man welfare, we should expect that so 
revolutionary a discovery as control of 
conception would carry dangers as well 
as benefits. Society faces a new problem 
of control with each fresh advance of 
knowledge. If men generally cannot 
properly use the knowledge they acquire, 
there is no safety and no guarantee of 
the future. These members of the Com- 
mittee believe that the undesirable use of 
contraceptives will not be indulged in by 
most people, and that if the influence of 
religion and education is properly de- 
veloped the progress of knowledge will 
not outrun the capacity of mankind for 
self-control. But if the sex impulse and 
the use of contraceptives are to be kept 
under moral control, the Church and 
society, including parents, must give 
greater attention to the education and 
character-building of youth, and to the 
continued education of adult opinion. 


“A minority of the Committee believes 
that sufficient stress has not been laid 
upon the idealistic character of the 
teachings of Jesus concerning marriage 
and its obligations. His sayings concern- 
ing divorce seemed ‘hard’ to the Disci- 
ples. They said to Him, ‘If the case of 
a man be so with his wife, it is not good 
to marry.’ His answer was, ‘All men 
cannot receive this saying, save they to 
whom it is given.’ In another connection 
He said, ‘With men it is impossible, but 
not with God: for with God all things 
are possible The command governing 
all cases of conflicting duties is the com- 
mand of the absolute: ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.’ 

“In view of the widespread doubt 
among Christian people of the morality 
of the use of contraceptives, and the 
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scruples experienced by many in making 
use of them, it appears to these members 
of the Committee to be the plain duty 
of the Christian Church, when control 
of conception is necessary, to uphold the 
standard of abstinence as the ideal, rec- 
ognizing it as a counsel of perfection, 
and that Christian morals are much more 
exalted than is generally supposed. But 
they would point out that the Grace of 
God is sufficient for those who are con- 
scious of a difficult and high vocation; 
and that we have as yet but touched the 
fringes of spiritual power which is all 
about us like God’s gifts of air and 
sunshine. Those who adventure and 
trust are rewarded, and they know the 
joy and strength which accompany all 
victories of the spirit. 

“The method of abstinence is there- 
fore to be used to meet conditions and 
situations in which otherwise contracep- 
tives would be necessary. This does not 
mean that sex relations between married 
people as'an expression of mutual affec- 
tion are wrong, but they are to be denied 
when child-bearing is hazardous to the 
well-being of mother or child or the 
household. That this is possible is 
shown by the large number of unmar- 
ried people who lead chaste lives, and 
by the number of married couples who 
practice self-control at all times and ab- 
stinence when necessary. 


“Finally the entire committee ‘unites 
in calling attention, and most earnestly, 
to the importance of a spiritual adjust- 
ment of the physical relations between 
husbands and wives. All natural de- 
sires, however sound and wholesome, 
must be kept within bounds. If this 
applies to eating and drinking, how much 
more to the fateful and powerful im- 
pulse of sex. If marriage centers upon 
sex indulgence, it is sure to result in 
unhappiness and usually in disaster. A 
high degree of self-control, especially 
during the early years of married life 
when marital habits are forming, is nec- 
essary to the happiness of the mates and 
the spiritual life of the home. 

“To. attain this command of the sex 
impulse, and this mutual and sensitive 
consideration for one another, husbands 
and wives are urged to keep ever in mind 
that marriage is a divine institution and 
that they are cooperating with God in 
their union and in the conception and 
rearing of children. Their personal re- 
lations are therefore sacred and in the 
divine care. These relations are always 
at their best when the two live together 
in the daily consciousness of the Pres- 
ence of God. Things they might not be 
able to accomplish unaided are abun- 
dantly possible through His help. 

“Tf marriage is recognized as a divine 
institution, if God is an Unseen Presence 
in the home, if the child has its great 
place in marriage, if sex experiences are 
kept as a mutual expression of comrade- 
ship and affection, then marriage be- 
comes the happiest, the noblest and the 
most enduring of human relationships.” 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


Stanley Jones’ Ashram 


Among recent developments in foreign 
missions none has attracted more interest 
than the Ashram held by Stanley Jones 
at Sat Tal, India, last year. This retreat 
proved to be such an intellectual and 
spiritual tonic that a second one is be- 
ing planned for this year. The subject 
is to be “The Christian Message.” Dr. 
Jones writes: “We will ask the question 
as to what message we have on such 
phases of life as the moral, the economic, 
the social, the political and the personal. 
We have asked some leaders to lead us 
in reference to the present trends of 
thought in India, both among the Hindus 
and the Moslems, and ‘the relationship 
of those trends to the Christian message. 
We will be led by someone competent 
to tell us what the impact of modern 
science means for the Christian Message. 
We will ask whether we have any vital 
word to say.” 


At the Ashram, missionary leaders 
from the West and Indian Christians 
come together for a period of several 
weeks, the Ashram being open from the 
fifteenth of April to the thirtieth of 
June for fellowship in life and thought. 
Several Hindus and Moslems are also 
invited to attend. 


Federal Council Secretaries 
Share in Economic Studies 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, which will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

a. April 17 and 18, will center espe- 
cially around the economic aspects of 
present international problems. Attend- 
ing the meeting and participating in the 
discussions will be Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson and Rev. Walter 
W. Van Kirk of the Federal Council’s 
staff. 


Joins Staff of 
Mission to Lepers 


Rev. Herbert F. Laflamme joined the 
staff of the American Mission to Lepers 
in February. He will be associated with 
the General Secretary, William M. Dan- 
ner. His work will be confined to the 
Metropolitan Area of New York City, 
with headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue. 


For eighteen years Mr. Laflamme 
served as a missionary in India. He 
opened a new station, and during his 
second term at Cocanada he founded the 
Ravi Newspaper, a Telugu-Christian 
weekly, still going strong. He opened a 
bookstore and reading room and an in: 
dustrial school. 


In 1905, he returned from India and 
spent three and a half years as Travel- 
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ing Secretary for the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, recruit- 
ing men and women from Canadian and 
American colleges and universities for 
foreign mission service. 

For ten years he was one of the Field 
Secretaries of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. For the last ten years he 
was Field Secretary of the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. This has 
become the one outstanding, recognized 
organization through which the 1,200 
churches of the greater city cooperate in 
their common tasks, including religious 
education, radio broadcasting and com- 
ity in city mission planning. 


Educating Future Ministers 
in Cooperation 


Professor Charles R. Zahniser, who 
also is the special lecturer of the 
Federal Council of Churches at theologi- 
cal seminaries and other educational in- 
stitutions, is giving the second half of 
the academic year to a Series of engage- 
ments in various parts of the country, 
especially the West and Southwest. A 
typical schedule is that which he filled 
at Texas Christian University, Monday 
to Wednesday, March 9-11. On each of 
the three days he gave two addresses, 
most of them being before the students 
for the ministry, but one reaching the 
entire student body of the university. 


Three Churches Plan 
Union in Australia 


Negotiations for the union of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches took a notable step forward at 
a recent meeting of the three churches 
under the leadership of the President- 
General of the Methodist Church, Rev. 
Frank Lade, when it was agreed to push 
ahead with the union proposals. A com- 
bined committee was named to arrange 
a basis for federation and in the mean- 
time there will be an interchange of 
pulpits in order to foster the process of 
unification. 

The request for the union of the three 
churches started in 1916. The present 
proposal arises from a decision of the 
recent state conference of the Methodist 
Church to appoint a committee to confer 
with representatives of the other bodies. 


Sixth Seminar 
in Mexico 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross, Chairman, announces 
that the sixth annual session of the 
Seminar in Mexico will be held in Mex- 
ico City, July 4-24, 1931. Membership 
in this “cooperative study of the life and 
culture of the Mexican people’ will 
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again be open to a representative group 
of North Americans. 

Among the leaders of round-tables 
the Sixth Seminar are Judge Floren 
Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohi 
Carleton Beals, author of 
An Interpretation,” etc. 
Charles W. Hackett of the University) 
of Texas; Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, a 
thor of many books on Latin Ameri 
Dr. Eyler Simpson of the Institute o: 
Current World Affairs; Dr. Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, author mo “The Mexican Agra- 
rian Revolution”; Rev. R. A. McGowan! 
of the National Catone Welfare Con- 
ference; and Morris Topchevsky. 


The previous seminars in Mexico have! 
been attended by over 400 men and. 
women, widely representative of many 
public groups in the United ‘States. 
Numerous field trips are included in t 
seminar programs. There are also o 
tional trips for small groups to parts o 
Mexico and Nicaragua, which will be 
taken after the regular sessions of the 
seminar close. 


A pamphlet describing the program 
the seminar may be secured from Hu 
bert C. Herring, Executive Director of 
the Committee on ‘Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 112 East 19th Street 
New York. 


Missouri Churchmen Oppose 
Race-Track Gambling 


The St. Louis and Kansas City Feder- 
ations of Churches have been very active 
in a campaign against the proposal to 
legalize race-track gambling in the State 
of Missouri. The proposal has stirred 
up a tense feeling in many parts of the 
state. Many are saying that, if there 
were a state federation of churches in 
Missouri, the moral sentiment of the 
state could be much more effectively 
mobilized in such a case as this. 


Dr. Landis Called on for 
Social Work Leadership 


Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Department of 
Research and Education, has been elect- 
ed Chairman of the Section on the Soci- 
ology of Religion of the American So-— 
ciological Society for the year 1931. He 
recently prepared for the annual volume 
on Social Changes, published by the 
Society, a statement on Organized Re- 
ligion in the United States during 1930. 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Social Work Council he made the open- | 
ing statement on Social Work under | 
Religious Auspices, and conducted the 
discussions of the Council on the topic. 
He participated in the parley on religion 
at Rollins College in March. 


he Origin of the 
ndividual Communion Service 


The famous painting, “The Lord’s 
upper,” by Leonardo da Vinci indicates 
at the Lord and His disciples each had 
cup from which the wine was taken. 
s time went on, however, the idea 
pparently grew that by drinking from 
common cup one humbly asserted his 
esire before all men to partake of the 
ystery of the Lord’s Supper. The 
ingle cup, therefore, was an institution 
until the last part of the Nineteenth 
entury—until 1893, in fact. Then, at 
a time when the tin cup at the town 
pump was being frowned upon, the idea 
of a common cup at Communion became 
rather unpopular with church members. 

It remained for Rev. J. G. Thomas, 
both minister and physician, to solve 
the problem. 

The first individual communion ser- 
vice was inaugurated when he and the 
deacons of the little Putnam County 
church in Ohio were each given a cup 
from which to partake of the wine. 
Later, upon moving to Lima, Ohio, 
Mr. Thomas devised a suitable tray to 
hold brass cups which he had manufac- 
tured in Dayton, Ohio. The idea of 
individual communion service was im- 
mediately popular from its inception, 
in spite of claims of “sacrilege” by some. 
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-* Carnations 


ON MOTHER’S DAY, please 
think a moment of this fact: 

More than 16,000 mothers died 
last year having babies! 

With good medical and nursing 
care before, during, and after the. 
baby’s birth, two-thirds of these 
mothers need not have died. 

Let this Mother’s Day mean 
not just a white carnation, but 
the beginning of adequate mater- 
nity care for every mother in the 
United States. 

Write your Health Depart- 


ment or: 


Maternity CentER AssocraTION 
576 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 


Adequate Maternity Care 
Saves Mothers’ Lives! 


Vaeation Church Sehool Equipment 


CELLULOID BUTTONS 
30 cents a dozen 
$2.00 a hundred 


These buttons, distributed to 
both teachers and scholars, are 


useful for promoting attend- 
ance. ® 
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A Miracle in Modern Life 


Gop IN THE SLUMS, By Hugh Redwood. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


ee author of this fascinating book 
is one who by his abilities rose from 
the rank of reporter to be the night edi- 
tor of a London daily paper with a mil- 
lion or more circulation. One day he 
discovered that he was meant to be more 
than an editor. He was promoted to be 
himself. In the slums, Hugh Redwood 
found God, and God in the slums meant 
to him God in his soul. 

The all-powerful Gospel of God’s 
boundless and irresistible love to all men, 
however degraded, however impover- 
ished, however desperate, broke upon 
him, not as a dogma, not as a sentiment, 
not as a sermon, but as the most as- 
tounding, absorbing, original and ex- 
clusive piece of “news” that had ever 
come under his trained observation. 

This Gospel was a fact that made the 
difference between unmentionable squa- 
lor and reasonable comfort, between in- 
describable dirt and habitual cleanliness, 
between unquotable blasphemy and 
humble reverence, between maddening 
remorse and the splendid sanity of an 
inspiring hope, between misery in the 
most tragic expression and happiness in 
the most glorious triumph over environ- 
ment and heredity, between hell, here 
and hereafter, and Heaven, here and 
hereafter. Never had it occurred to 
him that, as a newspaper man, it would 
be his fortune to come across such a 
“story” as this, and, compared with it, 
the achievements of aviation, the sensa- 
tions of sport, the rise and fall of gov- 
ernments, the wars and rumors of war, 
the revolutions and crimes and scandals 
that hitherto had provided his paper with 
headlines, faded into the normalcies of 
a back page. War? Here was the real 
emancipation from a cruel and oppres- 
sive autocracy of evil. Battle? Hugh 
Redwood found himselfi in the very 
foremost of the front trenches, fighting 
with the shock troops of the Lord of 
Hosts, 

It is with a heart aroused to inef- 
faceable memories of arduous yet en- 
nobling campaigns, fought to a finish in 
other days, that I have read these latest 
dispatches by a war correspondent on 
the battlefield that I know so well. The 
slums in the English cities, here de- 
scribed in such intimate, such graphic 
language, are the slums into the very 
depths of which as a girl I voluntarily 
plunged. It was amid these people, so 
fearfully tempted, that I spent my youth, 
and, knowing the inside of these saloons, 
having taken my stand on these chill and 
loveless pavements, having stood in their 
rags at the wickets of the pawn shops 
and been the only mourner by their side 
in the Potter’s Field, I can testify that in 
these pages there is not a syllable of 
exaggeration. The “Darkest England” 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


for which my father appealed has seen 
the dawn, but still awaits the day. 

The story of victorious consecration 
tells itself. No need to point a moral. 
But if the Salvation Army stands for 
prohibition, can you be surprised after 
reading in these pages an English jour- 
nalist’s account of what ravages liquor 
inflicts on England? If, moreover, we of 
the Blood-and-Fire Flag are not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, what 
wonder? It is power, and we cling to 
power. 

COMMANDER EVANGELINE BoorTH. 


Studies in the Family from the 
University of Minnesota Press 


Cuitp CARE AND TRAINING. By Marion 
L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. 
Third Edition. $2.00, 


F ALL deaths in the United States, 

one-third occur before the age of 
six. The care of a young child is a very 
great responsibility, and parenthood does 
not of itself bring the skill to be a good 
parent. All over the country, parents 
and other persons who deal with children 
are seeking information about the de- 
velopment and care of children. An 
enormous amount of study is concentrat- 
ing on the child, but it is scientific and 
in the main beyond the reach of most 
parents. This volume aims to bring 
such information in usable form to the 
average parent. The Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of Minnesota 
was organized for this purpose. The 
present volume grew out of the first- 
hand contacts with parents in its ex- 
tension courses, and succeeding editions 
have been checked and enriched by a de- 
veloping experience. The Child Study 
Association of America recommends the 
book for a “Parents’ First Book Shelf.” 
A book, therefore, to be studied by 
church workers who deal with little chil- 
dren and to be recommended by min- 
isters to young parents. 


PROBLEM TENDENCIES IN CHILDREN. By 
Willard C. Olson. $2.00. 


A MONOGRAPH of 92 pages, de- 

scribing the development of tech- 
niques for studying problems of child 
behavior, based upon cooperative studies 
of children in Minneapolis schools, un- 
der the direction of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, and giving a statistical 
analysis of the results. Valuable for 
students of research technique and also 
to lay readers who need to understand 
the methodology, difficulties and limita- 
tions of such studies. 

The summary states that “the nature 
of the distribution suggests that all chil- 
dren are problem children, but that they 
are so in varying degrees. In each grade, 
the chronologically average child and the 
mentally under-age child were found to 
be the greatest problems.” 
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Tue Younc CuHitp ann His Parent 
By Josephine C, Foster and John — 
Anderson. (Revised edition.) $2, 


STUDY of one hundred case 
tories, describing behavior by chi 
dren between the ages of two and si 
when most children are still largely w 
der the influence of home environment 
The aim is to contribute to the know 
edge of the influence of the home a 
“to make accessible to parents the r 
sults of broad experience and scienti 
study of the child.’ The case histo 
represent normal children, rather thi 
extreme deviation in behavior and co 
duct, and aim therefore at a representa-| 
tive group. 
The studies bring out vividly the fa 
that the problem of correcting the child 
frequently involves the problem of ed mi 
cating the parent in his handling of t 
child. The effects upon the child of d 
plays of temper by parents, of inability ' 
to change methods of control which do 
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not work, of laxity, of rigid control, of 
trouble between parents, of jealousy over 
a new baby to which the mother gives 
disproportionate attention, of nervous- 
ness or selfish lack of control in the 
mother—all these have the light of criti- 
cal research thrown upon them. 

The subsequent histories of the sey- 
enty-four cases which were re-studied 
after a lapse of four years show a 
marked reduction both in the number 
and in the severity of the problems in- 
volved. This will be encouraging to 
parents, regardless of whether early dis- 
turbances tend naturally to disappear, or 
whether they are corrected by contacts 
in school. In general, the young child 
_is shown to reflect the family situation 
in which he lives. This emphasizes the 
importance of early environment as com- 
pared with heredity. 

WortH M. Tippy. 


| The Problem of the Twentieth 


Century 
By Davin Davies 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 


TN conception as well as in physical 
proportions this volume is monumen- 
tal and treats with erudition an equally 
vast subject. It is a most thought-pro- 
_voking and stimulating volume on world- 
‘organization. 

The author is almost too painstaking 
historically, starting with the Amphycty- 
onic League in the days of ancient 
Greece. The “problem,” he tells us,, is 
not simply how to prevent war; “it is 
the eternal quest for justice.” “Justice 
is dependent on disarmament; disarma- 
ment cannot be obtained without se- 
curity” and security requires the es- 
tablishment of sanctions. He develops 
his argument by the ample use of illus- 
trations and leads us to the necessity for 
the right use of force. “It follows that 
the scientific organization of an inter- 
national police force” cannot be excluded 
from any league of nations, (This, + 


will be recalled, was the position of 


President Taft when the League to En- 
force Peace was established.) 

He turns to America; “It is clear that 
no longer does America assume the lead- 
ership in the cause of peace.” “Like a 
man who patronizes his religion once 
a year by attending church, she issues 
the fiat denouncing war and occasionally 
participates ...in conferences.” “Amer- 
ica can make her choice. She can elect 
to become a great empire. Her great- 
ness may eclipse the ephemeral empires 
of the past. But in the end she will 
share their fate. On the other hand, 
she may be the means, with other na- 
tions, of establishing law.” (Exagger- 
ated, no doubt, but with too much un- 

comfortable truth.) 

- Mr. Davies elaborates his plan to the 
extent of a rewriting of the League 
Covenant, if not actually creating a new 
- league. The one thing needed is a sanc- 
tion, and this requires an international 
police force which would practically con- 
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trol all the armaments and munitions in 
the world. The volume is a real con- 
tribution to international thinking, even 
though it hardly solves the problem. The 
author’s answer raises too many other 
questions which his answer does not 
answer. 
CuarLes S. MACFARLAND. 


Which Way Religion? 
By Harry F. Warp 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


1 religion to transform the world, or 
to be conformed to the world—that is 
the crucial issue which is here brought to 
sharp focus. Can the agencies of re- 
ligion command sufficient ethical re- 
sources and preserve sufficient detach- 
ment from the opposing forces in civi- 
lization to remake our social life—that 
is the decisive test of the present hour. 

That there is grave danger of re- 
ligion’s being made submissive to the 
purposes of the State, itself under the in- 
fluence of the dominant economic group, 
Professor Ward does not hesitate to 
prophesy. He is too clear-eyed and too 
courageously realistic not to sound a 
needed warning to spiritual leaders 
against becoming complacent chaplains in 
the gilded courts of wealth and power. 
In spite of the avowed separation of 
Church and State in our own country, 
the Church is pictured as often vir- 
tually an arm of the State—as conspicu- 
ously illustrated by the failure of the 
churches to exercise any real moral in- 
dependence during the World War. Since 
the war, there has been “a marked 
growth of moral judgment concerning 


Don’t rely on discordant transla- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE 


ECONOMICS 


OF 


CHRISTIANITY 


By James P. Kelley 


Russell H. Stafford, D.D., Minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston, says, “This is a 
great book. In it simple religion, straight 
logic, and flawless English work together 
to bring into startling contrast current 
practices and the Christian ideal. At a 
dozen points a challenge is presented with 
clarity and prophetic force, which Chris- 
tian citizens who read these pages can 


hardly evade.” 
$2.00 


At Your Bookstore 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


A 
BOOK ABOUT 
THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 


By Josiah H. Penniman 


A readable and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the Bible as literature. A 
brief account of ihe English Bible is 
followed by an explanation of its 
sources, and their contents, their lit- 
erary background and surroundings, 
the characteristics of the constituent 
books and their relation to each 
other, together with a short history 
of the English translations of the 
Bible. 


2nd Edition. 444 pages. $2.00 


STUDIES 
IN 
NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRISTIANITY 


By George A. Barton 


This book, selected by the League of 
Nations as one of the Forty Notable 
Books of 1928, aims to give busy 
people a brief analysis of the varied 
thought and life of the Apostolic 
Age and a conception of its spirit. 


$2.00 


THE 
RELIGION 
OF 
ISRAEL 


By George A. Barton 


A new edition of a helpful book 
which approaches the Old Testament 
from the historical viewpoint. An 
effort is made to emphasize the spir- 
itual and social forces that were at 
work, to portray the great creative 
personalities, and to follow the 
changes in organization and ethical 


practice. 
$2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF 
_PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Philadelphia 
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war and militarism” but “no correspond- 
ing growth of moral criticism of the 
economic order in whose soil are im- 
bedded the roots of war.” 


As for the new concern over the re- 
lation of religion to psychology, Profes- 
sor Ward insists on knowing whether 
this is leading to “a better understand- 
ing of those unethical elements in mod- 
ern society which produce torn and 
twisted personalities,” or whether we are 
unwarily following psychological cults 
which “ignore the social nature of per- 
sonality and the pressure of economic 
environment upon the individual.” 


In theology the basic question is 
whether the problem of God is being 
faced in terms of its relation to the moral 
struggle of man, or whether we are be- 
coming absorbed in an intellectual and 
metaphysical emphasis. Is it the cosmic 
problem (as Einstein holds) or the ethi- 
cal problem that is to be at the heart 
of theology? Both issues must, of 
course, be faced, but for Professor Ward 
the priority of interest is in “an ethical 
God, whose presence can be practiced in 
the organized ways of human living, with 
whom men can cooperate in the working 
out of a real salvation from sins that are 
vividly concrete and terribly destructive.” 

As for the revival of interest in beauty 
and worship, there is a special peril that 
this may become a substitute for ethical 
passion. While it is necessary “‘to re- 
pent and forsake the sins of the Puritan 
against beauty in the name of morals,” 
we must be on our guard lest “duty with 
beauty left out is replaced by beauty with 
duty ignored.” Take our great new 
Gothic churches, for example. They are 
built only in the residential sections of 
the wealthy, not where they are access- 
ible to the wage-earner. And what about 
the worship in them? Is it simply keep- 
ing people content with an unjust social 
order, or is it bringing the power of the 
unseen world to bear upon the real ethi- 
cal struggles of our day? 


A discerning and constructive chapter 
on the abiding place of Jesus, because of 
the ethical energies that He uniquely in- 
spires, is an exceptionally effective reply 
to those who wonder whether the world 
has outgrown Him. The real question, 
Professor Ward shows, is not whether 
Jesus still has value for life, but how far 
the world, and first of all the churches, 
will go in developing the ethic of Jesus 
—an ethic of service and sacrifice as over 
against the dominant note of economic 
self-interest and exploiting power. 

SAMUEL McCrea CaAvert. 
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The X Y Z of Communism 
By ErHan T. Cotton 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


Bes on communism are now so 

numerous that it is only the excep- 
tionally able presentation that merits par- 
ticular attention. Mr. Colton’s “The 
X Y Z of Communism” deserves a place 
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beside other acknowledged authorities 
such as Hindus and Chamberlain, for it 
is based on extensive experiences extend- 
ing over a period of years. After con- 
tacts with communism which coincide 
exactly with its period of ascendancy, he 
holds the conviction that “its most suc- 
cessful challengers will be men and 
women with an equal concern for the 
material well-being of the humble and 
dispossessed, with a Superior program 
for establishing them in the full fellow- 
ship of human society, and with more 
regard for the rights of personality.” 


The book gives a brief résumé of the 
class war and carefully defines the actual 
meaning of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as illustrated not only in Russia 
but in other countries where the doctrine 
has been assiduously preached. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with production and 
distribution, the absolute domination of 
organized labor, which in his judgment 
has no more operating authority in Rus- 
sia than under capitalism; and the com- 
munizing of agriculture, with its appall- 
ing cost in money values and human life 
during 1930. 

A very careful review follows of the 
educational process by which the Com- 
munist mentality is created among Rus- 
sian youth. This involves a considera- 
tion of the Communist attitude toward 
religion and the handling of youth, both 
within and without the party. In the 
last two chapters, which will be read 
with particular attention in the western 
world, is revealed through quotation 
from authoritative Communist writings 
the military and tactical program of the 
Communist Party in its progress toward 
the world revolution of which it fondly 
dreams and which it openly insists must 
come if its own experiment is to succeed. 

“The reader who has no detailed knowl- 

edge of the Russian situation will find 
the volume an exceptionally complete 
résumé of the basic facts written with 
only the minimum of emotional bias and 
with an evident desire to be fair. The 
volume leaves one who is a convinced 
follower of Jesus with the conviction 
that Bishop Brent was right when he 
said of Lenin: “The world will have to 
meet his creed. The question is, how 
are we going to meet it? The first thing 
is to study with care the method and 
mind of communism.” 


Henry S. LEIper, 


Selected Readings in Character 
Education 


By Dennis CLayton TROTH 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 


ale Eas book . . . is an endeavor to 
bring together information relating 
to various phases of ... moral education 
in the general education process.” It is 
composed of articles written by various 
writers who approached the subject, each 
from his own point of view, having in 
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mind different hearers, readers and 
casions. Among the contributors a 
such names as Professors Dewey, Tufts, } 
Starbuck, Sisson, Goodwin, Watson, 
Bakewell, Cabot, Eucken and Coe. + 


The material is grouped under such) 
major topics as the meaning of character! 
and morality, the need, the basis and) 
the objectives of character training, One. 
section deals with the question, “Can 
morals be taught?” Others, with “the: 
problems of moral education,” and “con= 
trols of conduct.” Two sections are de-- 
voted to discussion of the “direct” as 
compared with the “indirect” method of 
character training. The training of 
teachers, the opportunities offered for 
character training in connection with 
school subjects, and by extra-curricular 
activities, are themes to each of which | 
a section is devoted. Four writers deal 
with the technique of tests and measure- 
ments and the editor contributes the 
concluding chapter on ‘Personality, the 
basis of character training.” a 

The readings will be valuable as 
presenting in convenient form for in- 
dividual or group study a body of 
material which, by its very variety of 
approach and emphasis suggests the com=, 
plexity and significance of the education- 
al process. An extensive bibliography 
enables the student to pursue further his 
inquiry, as his needs may determine. 


Social Welfare Laws of the 
Forty-Eight States 
By WeENDELL Huston 


Wendell Huston Company, Des Moines. © 
$10. 


lee is a loose-leaf compilation of 

the purely social laws of the forty- — 

eight states, with careful indexing on the - 
topical plan. The welfare laws of each 
state are assembled under the name of | 
the state, so that they are easily found. © 
Sterilization laws, now in force in twen= 
ty-four states, are assembled at the close — 
in one document. The scope of the 
volume is indicated by the following - 
topics: care, maintenance and support 
of the poor; laws of the public adminis- 
tration of charities and corrections; 
departments of public welfare; ficensiieae 
of corporations, societies, heen and 

institutions for charitable and correc- ~ 
tional work; dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children : placement and adop- © 


tion of minors; eae of illegitimacy; — 
juvenile court systems of practice — 
and procedure and the commitment — 


of children to public or private in- 
stitutions; probation and parole; laws of — 
mentally and physically handicapped 
children; mothers’ allowances and old— 
age. pensions ; systems of correctional in- 
stitutions ; industrial training schools and ~ 
reformatories; and the laws of steriliza- 
tion. 5 

The work is excellenty done, and the 
plan of an Annual Loose-Leaf Supple- 


Pathways to. 
Certainty 
by 


William Adams Brown 


“Religious people will find in the 
pages of this book reassurances that 
their belief is rational and well 
founded. Professor Brown,has made 
a worthy addition to his already 
notable contribution in the interpret- 
ing of religion to the modern mind. 
One in search of religious certainty 
in an age of doubt will do well to 
read this book carefully.” 
—Christian Century. 


A Religious Book Club Selection $2.50 


The 
Philosophy CC Men 


of the 
Good Life 


by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Gore, D.D. 


formerly Bishop of Oxford, author of 
“The Reconstruction of Belief,’ etc. 


“Bishop Gore excels even himself 
in these twelve Gifford lectures... 
for on strictly historical and philo- 
sophical grounds without appeal to 
the church but to reason and ex- 
perience, he meets and slays the 
attacks against the moral founda- 
tions of civilization and interprets 
brilliantly and with forceful origi- 
nality the supremacy of Christian- 
ity.” —The Churchman. $3.00 


The Mind of 
Christ in Paul 


by 
Frank C. Porter 


“Tn the field of Pauline interpreta- 


tion and early Christology this is a 
work of capital importance. It is a 
great achievement....One of the 
“greatest studies of a religious prob- 
lem that our age has produced.” 
—WNew York Herald Tribune. 


“A fresh and helpful interpretation 
of Paul’s conception of Christ as the 
ideal man, of our real union with 
him and our duty of likeness to him.” 

—Presbyterian Magazine. $2.50 


The Meaning of 


the Cross 
by 
Henry Sloane Coffin 


President of Union Theological Seminary 


A splendid treatment of the chief event in the histor 
ical gospel. Simply written, non-theological and 
interpreting the meaning of 
the cross, especially its per- 
sonal significance in modern 
life, in terms intelligible and ~ 
moving to men and women of 
to-day. The subject is a dif- 
ficult one, frequently neg- 
lected and often misunder- 
stood. Here is a clear inter- 
pretation, inspiring and un- 
derstandable to all. $1.50 


y 


of Conviction 


by Henry Bradford 
~ Washburn 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


Famous figures of the past who underwent profound 
religious experience are here so portrayed that the 
example of their lives may be helpful in meeting the 
baffling problems of life to-day. Dean Washburn 
discusses the lives, times, and purposes of Athan- 
asius, Benedict, Hildebrand, St. Francis, Ignatius 
Loyola, and Pius IX. His pages are succinct, vivid, 
and heartening to the reader who learns of 


religious experiences that changed not 
only lives, but the world. 
$2.50 


The Head 
of the Corner 


A Study in Christian Origins 
by 
Louis Matthews Sweet 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary. Chicago 


Dr. Sweet here examines the process by which the 
personality of Jesus entered and became a part of the 
religion which he founded. He presents with a mini- 
mum of argument the salient facts upon which the 
Christian valuation of Jesus is based. The work 
was begun as a personal quest for deeper assurance, 
and is written therefore for those who seek definite 
corrections and wish to recover the spirit of Jesus. 

$2.00 

at your bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Christ in the 
Gospels 


by 


Burton Scott Easton 


“A uniquely planned and admirably 
wrought contribution to our under- 
standing of the Gospels and of their 
subject, the historic Jesus: So ably 
written as to be worthy of the very 
deepest study; there is a really 
unique contribution here toward the 


understanding of Paulinism.”’ 


—The Living Church. $1.75 


The. 
Teaching of 
Karl Barth 


An Exposition 
by R. Birch Hoyle 


“An authoritative and admirably 
lucid and candid account of the 
man and .the movement which 
have done more, perhaps, to set a 
new orientation to German reli- 
gious thought than anything which 
has happened there since Goethe, 
perhaps even since Luther. Mr. 
Hoyle’s study of his subject is 
thorough and penetrating.” 
—The Guardian. $2.75 


DOLLAR EDITIONS 
OF WELL-KNOWN BOOKS 


Beliefs that Matter 
by William Adams Brown 


The Master 
A Life of Jesus Christ 


by Walter Russell Bowie 


The Motives of Men 
by George A. Coe 


The Hero in Thy Soul 
by A. J. Gossip 


Each $1.00 


ment Service ($5.00 per year) which can 
be inserted in the present loose-leaf book, 
makes it possible for social workers, 
legislators, public officials and research 
students to have an up-to-date reference 
volume always at hand. While necessar- 
ily expensive, it is within reach of or- 
ganizations and libraries and those who 
especially need it in their work. 


The Church of the Greek 
People: Past and Present 
By EurHROSYNE KEPHALA 


Williams and Norgate, London. 

N these days when the union of the 

Churches is a major concern of all 
‘Christian leaders; any book which will 
help those of one Church to understand 
another is most welcome, Miss Kephala’s 
book is especially so because the Greek 
Orthodox Church is so little known and 
understood in the West. Moreover, 
Miss Kephala lives in England and 
knows the Anglican and Non-Conformist 
Churches. She writes that they may un- 
derstand her Church. Though the au- 
thor is not a theologian, the book has 
been endorsed by the Greek Orthodox 
Metropolitan of Thyateira in his Fore- 
word, and by the eminent Greek theo- 
logian, Dr. Hamilcar Alivisatos, of the 
University of Athens. 


The eighteen chapters contain brief 
and condensed statements of the history, 
organization and futute of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, explanation of the 
sacraments and their place in Orthodox 
Christianity; descriptions of the church 
services, the festivals, and other phases 
of Greek Orthodox religious life, and 
an exposition of the modern theological 
and social movements in Greece. The 
book is obviously written for the layman, 
but its accuracy, as well as its simplicity, 
makes it a valuable reference book for 
students of theology and religion. 


Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Revolution 


By G. P. BAKER 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 


A PEN portrait of the man who put 
the stamp of politics and empire 
upon the early Christian church. The 
Christian enterprise is interpreted by the 
author as being a revolutionary move- 
ment, dislodging in its onward sweep the 
long-cherished idea of conquest by might. 
Constantine is pictured as the one who 
saved Christianity from annihilation by 
identifying it with the State. 


The author, in addition to his analysis 
of the religious aspects of the achieve- 
ments of Constantine, interprets the then 
current political and social conditions 
out of which emerged the Europe of the 
18th and 19th centuries. 
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‘tFor the Love of Mankind”? 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully 
illustrated brochure, which describes how 
thousands of churches have satisfied the 
spiritual hunger of the hard of hearing... 
Upon request, we will send youa FREE copy. 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 83T 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE RELIGION OF MAN 


By Rabindranath Tagore 

Author of “Letters to a Friend,’ 

“In this work, I offer the evidence of my own personal life brought into a definite focus. 
To some of my readers this will supply matter of psychological interest; but for others I hope 
it will carry with it its own ideal value important for such a subject as religion.” { 


Religious Book Club February Selection 


WHICH WAY RELIGION? 


By Harry F. Ward 
Author of “Our Economic Morality’ ($1.35), “The New Social Order’ ($1.50), etc. 
i become court chaplain for The Acquisitive Society, 
Christianity became the official religion of the Roman Empire? 
This query indicates Dr. Ward’s primary concern which is to gauge the outcome of the confli 
now going on in the Protestant churches as to which aspect of religion is primary—the intellectual 


Is American Protestantism to 


the devotional, or the ethical. 


About Zionism 


By Professor Albert Einstein 
Translated and edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Leon Simon 
Einstein is impelled to Zionism by his acute 
consciousness of the excessive price at which 
the blessings of assimilation are bought by the 
Jewish communities of the Western world. 
Price $1.25 
The Making of Man 


By W. Cosby Bell 
Author of “Sharing in Creation,” etc. 

Christianity appears to the minds of many of 
us too much as the discipline and destruction, 
too little as the fulfillment and release of 
ordinary human nature. This work aims at 
restoring the needed balance between the two. 

: Price $2.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI: His Own Story 
Prepared and edited by Charles F. Andrews 


Gandhi speaks his full mind, concealing nothing. 
One word of his own is worth two of what others say about him. 


Price $2.50 


The most artless two books of modern times, 


By the Waters of Babylon 
A Story of Ancient Israel 
By Louis Wallis q 


“TI think the book is an amazing tour de 
force. I found myself intensely interested 
from the first word to the last, and could not 
decide whether I was the more impressed by 
the beauty of the story or by the manner of 
its telling.’—John Haynes Holmes. 

Price $2.00 


ADVENTURES IN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION © 


By Professor James B. Pratt 
Author of “The Religious Consciousness” 
“In these platonic dialogues as in their famous prototype the more lofty the pretensions of a 
sophist, the greater his fall; the presuppositions of normal human experience are validated as 
is delighted with both argument and outcome.” 


philosophic conclusions; and the reader 


—The Churchman, 
The Lord’s Prayer 


By Friedrich Rittelmeyer 
Author of “Behold the Man,” etc. 
“Perhaps there are few persons we can listen 
to when they speak about prayer, yet when 
Jesus talks about it he commands the entire 
attention of our soul.” Price $1.75 


The Real Mrs. Eddy 
Mary Baker Eddy. 
A Life Size Portrait 
By Lyman P. Powell 


An appreciation of Mrs. Eddy and Christian 
Science by a Christian minister who was 
allowed free access to original sources never 


before available. 
Cloth $5.00. Leather $7.50 


At your bookstore or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
Chicago Atlanta 


The Reform Movement in Judaism 
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STUDY AT HOME— 


Central University, America’s oldest 
Home Study Institution offers non- 
resident courses leading to degrees. 
Address the Secretary. 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(Dept. B) Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


etc. 


Price $2.50 — 


as early 


Price $2.00 | 


By David Philipson 
This is a connected story of the progressiv 
movement in Judaism, the most striking Jewish 
phenomenon of modern times. New and re- 
vised edition, Price $4.50 


With the Door Open 
By J. Anker Larsen 


, Translated from the German by Erwin 
and Pleasaunce von Gaisberg. 

Larsen is sure that his wonderful aware- — 
ness is a state of normal wide-awake con-— 
sciousness without trance or ecstasy or the ~ 
supplanting of self by another self. 


This untheorized tale of an unconventional © 
man with a sense of humor is enthusiastically 
praised by Rudolf Otto and Rufus Jones. 

Price $1.50 
MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS — 
Price $3.00 © 


Humanist Religion 
By Curtis W. Reese 


Author of “Humanism, ete, 
His concern is for humanism as a constructive 
philosophy with a program covering all aspects 
of human well-being and aiming at the com-— 
plete. possession of the territory of the 
human spirit. j Price $1.00 


Price $2.00 


Digging Up Biblical History 
By J. Garrow Duncan 


Director of Excavation in Babylonids 
Egypt, and Palestine, author of “The 
Accuracy of the Old Testament.” 
Complete in two volumes. : 

This is the most complete and satisfactory 
presentation which has yet appeared of the 
results of the work of excavation in Palestine. 
t is a capital and readable summary. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
Volume I $4.00. Volume II will follow. — 


Solving Life’s Everyday Problems 


By James Gordon Gilkey 
Author of “Secrets of Effective Living’ — 
Twelve new sets of practical working sugges- 
tions which will aid ordinary people to live a 
happier and more effective life. Price, $1.75. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dallas San Francise 


\ 

What a child cannot see is hard for him to under- 
stand; therefore--the opportunity to illustrate the 
~ lessons with. 


The Perry Pictures 


should not be overlooked. 


Christ and the Fishermen Zimmerman 
ONE CENT: SIZE. 3x3%4. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or mote. 


Send 50 cents for 25 on the Life of Christ, 
or 25 for Children. Size 5%x8. 


ry “Your pictures are excellent, and are teaching 
. mightily the Gospel through the gateway of 
BK the eye.’ a ge 


ee, . 4 
ai)- 


‘ Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more;.$1.25 for one. 


Cc | Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
ata ogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


She Perry Pictures ©. Box 91, Malden, Mass. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
COMMON SENSE 
By G. F. BRADBY. , 


“Tt seems to me that a book like this, full as it is of 
valuable matter, expressed in lucid and compact 
terms, is just the kind of volume we need today, 
especially for those who aré! seeking new light upon 
their religious claims ag obligations.” —S. Parkes 
Cadman. £9 - $1.00 


THE RIGHT AND THE GOOD 
By W. D. ROSS 


“A first-rate ethical study ... it is an excellent 
example of just the kind of work that needs to be 
done.”—The Living Church. ott $3.75 


A CENTURY OF 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 
By HERBERT LESLIE STEWART 


“This is one of the ablest and best written studies of 
a religious movement that our time has produced 

. a fascinating performance. Sinewy and alert 
in style, extraordinarily rich in shrewd allusion, 
clever reference and sparkling quotation, and solidly 
based upon extensive knowledge,. its every chapter 
shows the master workman’s hand. One of the best 
historical accounts ... that exists. A capital book ;and 
significant one, deserving to stand for many a day 
as a guide to the historical student and the religious 
seeker.”—New York Herald Tribune. — $4.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 


ACatapus Silver Bey School For Boys’”’ 


VACATION. 


CONFERE N c E 
Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N.Y. 


AUGUST 157 TO 14H 


Combines ABUNDANT RECREATION with 
Informative Lectures — Group Discussions and 
Delightful Entertainment 


Guest Speakers, and Artists: 


Rev. J. Ernest James, B.D., of London, England; 
Mrs, Franklin D, Roosevelt; Rt.| Rey. Ernest M. 
Stires; Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson; Colonel 
Raymond Robins; Fletcher S. Brockman; Mr. Gif- 
ford Gordon of ‘Australia ; Dr. Arvie Eldred, Sec’y 
N. Y¥. State Teachers’ Ags’n; Dr, « Geo. M. Wiley, 
Ass’t Comm. Education, N. Y. State; M. J. Brines. 
Director of Music; J._,Thurston- Noe, Organist, 
Wanamaker’s, N. Y.; Double ‘Quartet from the 
Westminster Church Choir, Ithaca, ’ 


$ and FOR 2 wikks 
407: with Rooim.and Board 
eee eeone MADE NOW { 
“ay , Registration Fee. $3.00 
Address: Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Chairman,, 
347 Madison pawn’ - + « New York City 
: ; 
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The Provident Thrift : Policy 
What It Does 


$10,000 If You Ae It pays you $10, 000, at age 65. This plan 
establishes a capital, quietly accumulated during your produc- 
tive years to take care of ‘you in your old age. 

$10,000 If You Die: Before age 65:your.-wife or children: or 
heirs will receive ,$10,000 cash, plus: any -accumulations. 

$20,000 If Death Results: by Accident; under the terms oe the 

olic 

Aue ih. You Become Totally Disabled: Before age 60 for a per- 
iod of four months. : 
You, yourself, will; receive $100 per month after that period 
and will be relieved: of all, premium payments, while such dis- 
ability lasts. Moreover, you will receive the regular annual divi- 
dend. In addition'to these benefits your policy will be paid in 
full at your deathj)or, if’ you are living at age 65, the $10,000 
cash will be paid you as ‘described above, and the disability 
income will cgntinue so long as you remain totally disabled. 

Now, while you ate insurable and can spare the money let us tell 

you how small a yearly saving will give you the contentment of 

this Thrift Policy. 1} 


“It will pay you to investigate NOW 
TODAY you are insurable—TOMORROW you may not be 


To Provident Mutual GEO. P. SHOEMAKER 


Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia siege mci 


You may send, me full esate and quote premium rate 
iN 012s Ch Sa a ee Provident Thrift, Policy, on the understand- 
ing that it places me under no obligation. : 
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CAN THE CHURCH STOP WAR? 
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Sponsors 
® 


Dona.Lp B. ALDRICH 
SHELTON HALE BIsHoP 
KATHERINE DEVEREUX BLAKE 
W. RussELL~Bowle 
Gerorce A. BuTrTrick 
S. PARKES CADMAN 
Lon Ray Cat. 

Mrs. E. C. CARTER 
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HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
Bruce Curry 
HENRY DARLINGTON 
Ropert L. DicKENSON 
SHERWOOD Eppy 
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Finis S. IDLEMAN 
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JoHN HowLanp LATHROP 
Matcotm JAMES MacLerop 
Francis J. McConNELL 
JoHn Howarp ME LisH 
WILLIAM Prerson MERRILL 
HELEN CLARKSON MILLER 
Joun R. Morr 
Henry NEUMANN 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
RosBert Norwoop 
Morcan PHELPS Noyes 
Mrs. EpGERTON PARSONS 
DANIEL A. PoLING 
Frep W. RAMSEY 


Mrs. JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


Karu REILAND 
VirGINIA RODERICK 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
JoHN NEeEvIN SAYRE 
Guy E. SHIPLER 
S. M. SHOEMAKER 
Mrs. V. G. SIMKHOVITCH 
Frep B. SMITH 
RALPH W. SocKMAN 
Mrs. Rosert E. SPEER 
FREDERICK W, STAMM 
Harry F. Warp 
ConsTANCE WARREN 
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THE WORLD TOMORROW | 


SEMI-ANNUAL DINNER 


SPEAKERS 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
John Haynes Holmes 


Kirby Page—Presiding 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24th 
6:30 P. M. 


MECCA TEMPLE 


131 West 55th Street 
New York City 


y 


$1.25 Per Plate Make Reservations Early 
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